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“The most readable and reliable one-volume 
history of the American Labor Movement 
yet produced.” —N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE. 


AMERICAN 
LABOR 


BY HERBERT HARRIS 





“Herbert Harris has done a beautiful job. He has written a book which Labor 
students will find useful, lay readers will find informative, and both will find 
fascinating. A magnificent parade of institutions, parties, personalities, incidents, 
and movements set against a well-sketched background of industrial and social 
developments.” —Saturday Review of Literature. 


“The first book to give complete information about all these organizations which 
have filled so many news columns. It ought particularly to interest the general 
reader who wishes competent information on a social force of ever growing sig- 
nificance in American life.”—N. Y. Post. 


Mr. Harris has been writing on Labor affairs for the past ten years and many of 
his articles have appeared in Current History. Illustrated. $3.75 


UNIONS OF THEIR 
OWN CHOOSING 


BY ROBERT R. R. BROOKS 





What are the facts about the National Labor Relations Board? Is the Board, as 
its enemies say, a vindictive judge, jury, and prosecutor, or is it, as its friends 
maintain, a fair-minded, scrupulously honest, and amazingly efficient instrument 
toward a better industrial life in this country? Mr. Brooks, author of WHEN 
LABOR ORGANIZES, tells here how the National Labor Relations Board works 
and why it was founded; and one by one he takes up the charges leveled against 
the Board and examines them in relation to what the Board has actually done. 
This is testimony based on the records themselves; an intelligent account of why 
the National Labor Relations Board exists, what it is doing, and why it is doing it. 


Illustrated. $3.00 ¢ Onsale at all bookstores 
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THE ISSUE 


Ernest Kidder Lindley knows the Presi- 
dent as well as any correspondent writing 
from Washington today. He was the New 
York Herald Tribune’s Albany correspondent 
during the years Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
Governor. When the New Deal moved from 
Albany to Washington, Ernest Lindley 
moved with it. Though employed by a Re- 
publican paper, Lindley was always dis- 
posed to give the New Deal its just due. 
He is the author of Half Way With Roose- 
velt, The Roosevelt Revolution, and A New 
Deal for Youth. At present, Lindley con- 
ducts a daily syndicated newspaper column 


from Washington. Mr. Lindley writes on 
The New Congress. 
Rene Kraus, German journalist who 


came to this country after the Nazi steam- 
roller rode over Austria, was managing 
editor of a Vienna newspaper. In Moham- 
med Stages a Comeback, he tells of the 
upward surge of the Moslems, who now 
number 250,000,000 throughout the world. 


Harold Callender, foreign correspondent 
of the New York Times, journeyed through 
Germany after the November riots, talking 
to people and jotting down notes on living 
conditions and public sentiment. He com- 
pleted his trip but did not write his story, 
which took the form of a series of articles 
in the Times, until he reached Paris. The 
editors consider the series one of the out- 
standing journalistic accomplishments of 
recent months. By special arrangement with 
the New York Times, an article summariz- 
ing Mr. Callender’s material appears in 
Current History under the title, The Ger- 
mans in Germany. 


The Right Rev. Monsignor John A. 
Ryan, leading spokesman of liberal Cath- 
olics for many years, is Professor of Moral 
Theology and Industrial Ethics at Catholic 
University. He is also a director of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. He 
was elevated by Pope Pius XI to the rank 
of domestic prelate in 1933. Dr. Ryan has 
analyzed the recent radio charges of Father 
Coughlin and provides an effective answer. 
The article is published by arrangement 
with the editors of Commonweal. 


Ludwig Lore, who writes on The Four 
Ukraines, came originally from Breslau, 
Silesia. He is half German and half French; 
a veteran of the international labor move- 
ment. An experienced critic of interna- 
tional affairs for many years, he is now 
foreign columnist on the New York Post. 
He is considered perhaps the best “detail 


man” in the country. 


Roger Shaw, author of Mars Motors 
East in this issue, is a member of the So- 
ciety of American Military Engineers and 
the author of a comprehensive military 
book, 175 Battles. He is a staff member of 
Current History, and former foreign edi- 
tor of Literary Digest. 


Clarissa Wolcott Delaney, who con- 
tributes The Myth of Economic Matriarchy, 
graduated from Vassar in 1929. She is a 
former contributing editor of a technical 
art periodical. Later, she specialized in eco- 
nomic and business research. 


Henry C. Wolfe, who contributes Scan- 
dinavia On Guard, drove an ambulance in 
Italy in the World War and later worked 
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on relief missions in devastated Russia. He 
comes from Ohio, spends much time in 
New York, and takes frequent trips to 
“unusual” European countries. He is author 
of Tha German Octopus and a noted lec- 
turer and magazine contributor on foreign 
affairs. 


Fred C. Kelly is another man from Ohio. 
For this number he writes “Government by 
Test Tube.” He runs a 600-acre farm, 
worked for the Department of Justice in 
the War, and was once a Washington col- 
umnist of outstanding note. He has written 
eight books, one of which brought about a 
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change in the banking laws of Ohio. It was 
called “How to Lose Your Money Pru- 
dently.” 


Edward Tomlinson, a specialist on 
Latin-American affairs, attended the recent 
conference at Lima. He is a lecturer and 
journalist of long standing, and has flown 
close to 100,000 miles around South Amer- 
ica. He has made 3000 addresses on his 
favorite subject, and is a well-known radio 
broadcaster. He was a World War engineer, 
and went to college in Scotland, although 
he hails from Georgia. Mr. Tomlinson 
writes on The Meaning of Lima. 






















NORMAN COUSINS 


Ten Important Books 


of Non-Fiction in 1938 


visory Board, which annually 
selects ten important non-fiction 
books, has named on its 1938 list: 

Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van 
Doren (Viking Press) ; 

Elihu Root, by Philip C. Jessup, 
(Dodd, Mead) ; 

Save America First, by 
Frank (Harpers) ; 

A Southerner Discovers the South, 
by Jonathan Daniels (Macmillan) ; 

Red Star Over China, by Edgar 
Snow (Random House) ; 

Notebooks of Leonardo Da Vinci, 
edited and translated by Edward Mac- 
Curdy (Rynal and Hitchcock) ; 

Science for the Citizen, by Lancelot 
Hogben (Alfred A. Knopf) ; 

My America, by Louis Adamic 
(Harpers) ; 

Power, by Bertrand Russell (Nor- 
ton) ; 

Unto Caesar, 
(Putnam). 

When Current History first organ- 
ized its Literary Advisory Board for 
the purpose of selecting ten non-fiction 
books of the year, it used the adjective 
“best” to describe the list. But the 
word “best” seemed too conclusive, 
too presumptuous; out of the many 
thousands of non-fiction books pub- 
lished each year, it was impossible to 
say with even approximate certainty 
which ten could be called “best.” The 
word “best” was dropped and “out- 
standing” was substituted as the ad- 
jective in the selections of the board 
last year. There is a further change 
this year: the board is describing its 
selections as the “important non-fiction 
books of 1938.” The refinement was 
suggested by one of the members 
of the board who pointed out that 
dozens of books each year are out- 
standing though not necessarily worth- 
while or important. 

Another change this year is the an- 
nouncement of the list in February in- 
stead of in the January issue. Though 
January is an appropriate month in 
which to review the achievements of 
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THE selection of the ten impor- 
tant non-fiction books of 1938 
was made by Current History 
Literary Advisory Board, the 
members of which are: 


Henry Semwet Cansy, former editor 
of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. 

Joun Dewey, educator and _ philoso- 
pher. 

Amy LoveMAN, associate editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

Burton Rascog, literary critic and 
author of Titans of Literature and 
Before I Forget. 

DorotHy THompson, political com- 
mentator, writer, lecturer. 

Joun W. Wirtuers, Former Dean of 
the School of Education, New York 
University. 

M. E. Tracy, editor and publisher. 





the previous year, the announcement 
is being held over one month in order 
to enable the judges to examine books 
published up to the first of the new 
year. Formerly, final selections had 
to be submitted early in December in 
order to meet an editorial deadline. 
Although few books are published in 
the last three weeks of the year, there 
was a possibility, that nevertheless, 
one or more significant books, issued 
during that period, would be deprived 
consideration. 

CurrRENT HistTory’s purpose in 
sponsoring the annual selections is to 
give greater emphasis to non-fiction 
literature of definite merit. While it 
is not the intention of the editors to 
minimize in any way the importance 
of fiction, it is their hope that the 
selections may help increase general 
interest in worthwhile non-fiction 
books. 

Members of the board, who include 
authorities in the fields of education, 
literature, history, philosophy and 
current events, submitted nominations 
for the list independently of each 
other. Only one ballot was required 
on the current list. On the 1937 list, 
the last five places on the list were 
intricately interlocked in ties. This 


year, however, there was a remarkable 
degree of agreement on the entire list 
with not a single tie. 

In the absence of exceptionally 
close voting or ties, there is no hon- 
orable mention on the current list. 
Two books, however, each came close 
to tying for a place among the first 
ten: William Allen White’s A Puritan 
in Babylon and Roger Burlingame’s 
March of the Iron Men. 

Harpers, publishers of Save America 
First, by Jerome Frank, and My 
America, by Louis Adamic, is the first 
publishing house to place more than 
one book on a single list in the three 
years that the selections have been 
conducted. Viking Press came close 
last year with Emil Ludwig’s The Nile 
and an honorable mention for G. A. 
Borgese’s Goliath: The March of Fa- 
scism. 

Only two publishers, Harpers and 
Macmillan, have been represented on 
each of the three lists. Four publish- 
ers, Random House, Dodd Mead, Vik- 
ing Press and Oxford University Press, 
have placed books two out of the three 
years. In all, twenty out of a possible 
maximum of thirty publishers are on 
the lists. 

The editors note with pride, in 
speculating upon the possibilities for 
permanence of the books on the cur- 
rent list, that many of the works 
among the previous selections have al- 
ready established their claims to last- 
ing fame. Inside Europe, selected on 
the 1936 list, is something of a living 
newspaper; it is revised and brought 
up to date every few months. The 
Flowering of New England, also on 
the 1936 list, won a Pulitzer Prize in 
history as well as every other im- 
portant non-fiction award in the last 
two years. Other Pulitzer Prize win- 
ners were Allan Nevins’ Hamilton 
Fish: The Inner History of the Grant 
Administration (biography, 1936) and 
Marquis James’ Andrew Jackson: Por- 
trait of a President (biography, 1937). 
And still in the non-fiction spotlight 
are Sweden: The Middle Way, by Mar- 
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SAMUEL PEPYS: 


SAVIOUR OF 
THE NAVY 


by Arthur Bryant 


WS ay 


Most readers are familiar with 
the youthful peccadillos of Sam- 
uel Pepys, especially as they are 
set forth in his famous Diary. 
But here is a different picture 
of the man and of his distinctive 
and vital role in English and 
world history...... 


SOVIETS IN 
THE ARCTIC 


by T. A. Taracouzio 


Exploration of the Russian Arctic and its 
development under Soviet regime are of 
vast importance to every country. Here is an 
historical, economic and political study of 
recent developments in the Arctic. 


A timely book, stimulating and broadly in- 
forming in its presentation of considerable 
information not elsewhere available. $7.50 


Here is Pepys as the stern and 
unbending administrator, a man 
laboring unswervingly to recon- 
struct his country’s navy to meet 
the menace he foresaw, a man, 
too, who played a pivotal part 
in the unseating of James II and 
elevation of William. $3.50 


EO 


LATIN AMERICA 


A Short History 
by F. A. Kirkpatrick 


The Lima Conference in December marked 
to many observers the definite opening of a 
new era in the relations between Latin Amer- 
ica and, not only the United States, but the 
world. 


Here is a one-volume history which covers 
the field concisely but fully, and brings to 
date conditions affecting North and South. 

$3.75 





THE PROTESTANT 


CRUSADE, 1800-1860 
by Ray Allen Billington 


The Book that destroyed 
the “Coolidge Myth” 


A PURITAN 
IN BABYLON 


“A careful and original study... 
Contemporary events give it an 
extraordinary Mr. 
Billington set out to write a his- 
tory of anti-Catholic movements 


significance. 


in America, his book becomes a 
case history in religious intoler- 
ance.” N. Y. Herald Tribune $5.00 


William Allen White 


“Immensely informing, it 
is substantial biography and 
canny political history com- 
bined.” N. Y. Times $3.50. 


BIRTH OF THE 


OIL INDUSTRY 
by Paul H. Giddens 


“As good reading as anything we 
have had in its field all season. 
Lively, well-documented, illustrated 
with contemporary photographs, 
Prof. Giddens seems the first to 
have put the story in something like 
complete and connected form.” New 
York Times. (Introduction by Ida 
M. Tarbell.) $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Accept Nothing Less Than 
the.“SUPREME Authority” (isin 


LOOK FOR THIG CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK a 
AND THE “NW** MONOGRAM ON THE COVER, 

HHROUGH four generations Webster's Dictions 

ary has earned and maintained first place 
among reference books. When you are con- 
fronted with any question of fact, whenever 
‘you need to know, you think of Webster as the 
utmost in authority, the judge of judges, the 
court of last appeal. But that confidence is war. 
zanted only if you use the MERRIAM-Webster. 

Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark 
‘when you buy a dictionary. The New Second 
Edition of Webster's New International (un- 
abridged) is 20 years newer, contains 122,000 
more entries than any similar dictionary. Pro- 
vides information in all branches of knowl- 
edge. The authority in courts, colleges, news- 
papers. Prepared by 207 experts. 600,000 en- 
tries; 3,350 pages. 12,000 terms illustrated. Ask 
your bookdealer, or write for free booklet. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 268, Springfield, Mass. 
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SPANISH-GERMAN 
or ITALIAN 


Wout 
It’s almost beyond belief how 
easily you can learn to speak 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPAN- 
ISH or ITALIAN with the Cor- 


tinaphone Short-Cut Method. 
Thousands in all walks of life 
have quickly learned. 


If you want to make more 
money—if you want a better 
position — greater mental development — 
greater enjoyment of life—higher social 
position, or if you want to travel, learn to 
speak a foreign language. You can do it, 
quickly, easily, thoroughly, the Cortina 
learn-by-listening way. 

FREE BOOK Don’t just keep 

on wishing you - 
could. YOU CAN. Free book 
tells how! Mail coupon at once | 
for this free k “The iP 
Cortinaphone Short-Cut,’’ which i \ 
tells you how you can learn Ved Cte 
once. Address, CortinaAcademy, / e .. 
Suite 82, 105 West 40th Street, i ed aos: zZ 
New York City, N. Y. 
“BSSESRESSP SESS ESEEESESERESSESEERESees 
CORTINA ACADEMY, Suite 82 
105 West 40th Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Send me, without obligation, the FREE Book, ‘The 
Cortinaphone Short-Cut.’” This does not obligate me in 


any way. I am particularly interested in 
OO French O German O Spanish 


Count Cortina 


to speak a foreign language at 
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quis Childs (1936), An American Doc- 
tor’s Odyssey, by Dr. Victor Heiser 
(1936), The Arts, by Hendrik Willem 
van Loon (1937), Life and Death of a 
Spanish Town, by Elliot Paul (1937), 
Middletown in Transition, by Helen 
Merrell Lynd and Robert S. Lynd, If 
War Comes, by Major R. Ernest 
Dupuy and Major George F. Eliot. 

Each of the previous selections has 
had a distinguishing attribute; the 
1936 list emphasized history and biog- 
raphy, and the 1937 list leaned to- 
wards current affairs. The present list, 
though strong on biography, is the 
most universal of the three. In addition 
to two biographies and two semi-auto- 
biographies, it numbers two studies 
on social and political philosophies, 
a survey of science for the layman, a 
regional study, 2 personalized history, 
and a book on government planning. 

Brief comments on each book fol- 
low: 


Benjamin Franklin 


Carl Van Doren points out in his 
preface that he is the first biographer 
in 75 years to undertake a full-length 
story of the Great Universalist “with 
all the precise details essential to it, 
into a single narrative large enough 
to do it justice.” 

A little less than one-half of the 
book embraces the part of Franklin’s 
career not covered in the Autobiogra- 
phy. The work is a masterful accom- 
plishment, one that may establish its 
right to a rating as the standard full- 
life biography of Franklin, perhaps 
even over William Cabell Bruce’s 
Pulitzer-Prize winning book of twenty 
years ago. 

Van Doren is a skilled writer and 
a good organizer of material. It has 
been said that the very proficiency 
of the organization is at fault. But 
more important than the method is 
the material. The significant thing 
about the book is that between its 
covers Van Doren has gathered to- 
gether all the facts necessary for a 
complete picture of Benjamin Frank- 


lin. Some of the material is new; most 
of it is not. But all the material avail- 
able on Franklin—from cradle to 
grave—is there, and in one volume. 

Detachment, sympathy, knowledge 
—the three cardinal requirements of 
a competent biographer—are evident 
in Benjamin Franklin. The book has 
already been mentioned in connection 
with the Pulitzer Prize in biography 
for 1938. 


Elihu Root 


Also mentioned as a possible win- 
ner of the Pulitzer Prize for biography 
is Philip C. Jessup’s two-volume defini- 
tive study of Elihu Root, statesman, 
treaty-maker and lawyer whose public 
service spanned half a century. For 
many years, Root was publicly recog- 
nized as the “ablest living American.” 
He pulled chestnuts out of the fire for 
more Presidents than any other states- 
man in our history since Jefferson. 

Root’s work following the World 
War, and, in fact up to his death in 
1937, was devoted largely to the cause 
of peace. He was the prime mover in 
arranging for American membership 
on the World Court; he represented 
the United States at various disarma- 
ment conferences; he drafted the Nine 
Power Treaty, and, until his death, 
was chairman of the Board of the Car- 
negie Peace Endowment. He lived to 
see the structure of peace which he, 
perhaps more than any other man 
with the exception of Woodrow Wil- 
son, had been instrumental in creating, 
begin to crumble. When he died in 
February, 1937, not long before his 
92nd birthday, the world had started 
again on the road to war—a destina- 
tion it is rapidly approaching today. 

Philip C. Jessup’s Elihu Root is not 
as concise nor as compact, perhaps, 
as William Allen White’s biography 
of Coolidge in A Puritan in Babylon. 
But Root’s life was so active, so varied, 
so abundantly rich in accomplishment, 
that an extensive and detailed treat- 
ment of this type is justified and in- 
deed needed. 
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A Southerner Discovers the South 


Jonathan Daniels, author of A 
Southerner Discovers the South, who 
is a Southern liberal, motored all 
through Dixie, from Maryland to 
the faraway Gulf of Mexico. He 
studied the industrial revolution in 
his native North Carolina, and the 
steel mills of Birmingham, Alabama. 
He visited Mississippi’s cooperative 
Delta plantation, and the so-called 
Dyess colony in hillbilly Arkansas. He 
took in the TVA in Tennessee, the 
pellagra situation, the ex-aristocrats 
who moan of the “war” and the slum 
proletarians who have become much 
more typical of the present-day South. 

Then there was the celebrated Beale 
Street at Memphis, of which Handy 
wrote his immortal Negroid Blues, and 
West Paces Road in Atlanta, with its 
plutocratic upper-crust. Mr. Daniels 
ranged from “So Red the Rose” to 
“Tobacco Road” in his search for local 
color. The share-croppers and hitch- 
hikers and uplifters and Bible Belts- 
men became known to him first-hand, 
as did the squalor and the departed 
glories. Mr. Daniels has escaped from 
the genteel tradition, much to his 
credit, and he spares the reader noth- 
ing. It reminds one of a big-scale sur- 
vey on the style of, let us say, Carleton 
Beals on South America. “To the 
South’s lost woods and waters,” says 
the author, “I set forth—to find out. 
Tenant farmers, poets, and bar-tenders 
(among others) told me the South.” 






































The Notebooks of 
Leonardo Da Vinci 


The great Leonardo was a philos- 
opher, scientist, painter, sculptor, as- 
tronomer, architect, geographer, in- 
ventor, and musician. On some 5000 
manuscript sheets of “looking-glass 
writing” he penned his monumental 
notebooks. These he intended later to 
edit and arrange, but somehow he 
never seemed to get around to it. 

Four centuries later the editor ap- 
peared—and did the job. His name is 
















Edward MacCurdy, and after a life- 
time of study and research, he col- 
lected the material in two volumes. 
Leonardo called his notes “a collec- 
tion without order taken from many 
papers which I have copied here, 
hoping afterward to arrange them in 
order, each in its place, according to 
the subjects treated of.” In Mr. Mac- 
Curdy’s new work, no less than 64 
illustrations set off the observations 
of Signor Da Vinci. 

Leonardo foresaw the War, pre- 
dicted air bombers, poison gas, tanks 
and submarines. He combined, most 
engagingly, beauty and science. He 
tells fables and allegories, becomes 
despondent or elated, looks into the 
fell future, has a finger in every con- 
ceivable animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral pie. Somebody once said of him 
that he possessed, above all men, the 
Cosmic Vision. 

For a superman, Leonardo was 
eminently human, as well as humanis- 
tic, and this rendering of him for the 
American public is indeed a “defini- 
tive edition” as its proud publishers 
claim. Mr. MacCurdy has performed a 
service. He evidently enjoyed himself 
in the tedious process, and so will his 
delighted readers. 


My America 


Louis Adamic’s My America is a 
mine of rich, meaningful meaning. 
The book runs to something over 
300,000 words, or about four times as 
long as the average. It is not a ques- 
tion, however, of whether the book is 
too long or “sprawling,” as some 
reviewers have commented, but 
whether everything it says is worth 
reading. There is no doubt that it is. 
A writer with Adamic’s talent can 
never write a book long enough. While 
it may be true that the chapters bear 
little relation to each other, and that 
not much of a thread of continuity is 
maintained, the book does not suffer 
because of it. Pearls do not lose their 
value simply because they are un- 
strung. 







Democracy 
Under Fire 


Would-Be 
Use Weapons More Powerful 
Than Guns and Poison Gas 





America’s Dictators 


Not all the propaganda devices 
in our press are crude and obvious. 
You will be amazed at the scope 
and variety of methods for news- 
distorting, race-baiting, church- 
baiting, labor-baiting and other 
anti-democracy activities in full 
swing in this country today. 


Just off the press, our current 
bulletin, The Attack on Democracy, 
reveals Fascist propaganda’s latest 
masterpieces, styled for American 
consumption. 


Start your subscription at once 
with this bulletin. Join the 5000 
educators and professional and 


business men who read PROPA- 
GANDA ANALYSIS — the 


monthly bulletins and __ special 
studies published by the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis. 


Each bulletin and special study 
illuminates the current propaganda 
front and guides you through the 
maze of today’s and tomorrow’s 
headlines. 


Mail the Coupon At Once 
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Are You 
Worried 
about holding 

your job? 


WHEN one of your fellow-workers is 
“let out’? —does it make you wonder 
whether you’re next? 

Does the fear of having to go job hunting 
—perhaps this very next week—sometimes 
spoil your whole day—now and then keep 
you tossing restlessly in the night? 

It’s high time you stopped! 

For it’s so easy to stop if you'll only give 
yourself real cause to feel secure in your 
present position. 

But be sure that it is real cause. See to it 
that your value to your firm really does 
become so great that they’ll feel they must 
keep you. 

Seem difficult? Well, it needn’t! It’s fairly 
easy! Every year there are thousands like 
you who accomplish it—thousands to whom 
LaSalle training gives the value—yes, and 
self-confidence—that holds jobs and even in 
hard times may win promotions! 

“Twice they kept me and let others go,” 
writes M. F., “principally because I was 
a LaSalle-trained man. My salary has more 
than doubled and I expect to go right on 
from here.” 

From the moment you begin LaSalle train- 
ing, you start to rise above the crowd. You 
win new interest from your employers. You 
take on added value. And right through 
your training—even long after/—LaSalle 
still helps you keep forging ahead. 

Why not start today to count LaSalle 
training as one of your own assets? 

Liberal terms can easily be arranged. And 
the coupon below will bring you all informa- 
tion—without the slightest obligation. 

Avoid risking your future! Risk just a 
postage stamp! Remember, for thirty years 
LaSalle has built successful business men! 


FREE! 
Any of these 
booklets—or 
similar ones 
on your own 
field. 
















LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 2392-R CHICAGO 


Please send me—without cost or obligation—full informa- 
tion about how I can, through your training, equip myself 
to be surer of holding my job in the business field I have 
checked: 

0 Higher Accountancy 
0 Law: DegreeofLL.B. 
0 Commercial Law 

0) Industrial Manage- 


ment 
0D Business English 


C0 Business Management 
0 Traffic Management 
0 Stenotypy 

0 Business Correspon- 


lence 
0 Salesmanship 









1937 


Andrew Jackson: Portrait of a President, 
by Marquis James (Bobbs Merrill) 





Bulwark of the Republic, by Burton J. 
Hendrick (Little Brown) 


If War Comes, by R. Ernest Dupuy and 
George F. Eliot (Macmillan) 


Life and Death of a Spanish Town, by 
Eliiot Paul (Random House) 





Robert S. 
(Harcourt 


Middletown in Transition, by 
Lynd and Helen M. Lynd 
Brace) 


The Arts, by Hendrik Willem van Loon 
(Simon and Schuster) 











The Growth of the American 
y S. E. Morison and H. S. 
(Oxford) 


The Nile, by Emil Ludwig (Viking) 


Republic, 
Commager 







The Miracle of England, by Andre Mau- 
rois (Harpers) 


The Ultimate Power, by Morris L. Ernst 
(Doubleday) 





Previous Selections by the Literary Advisory Board 








Current Hist, 


1936 


A Diplomatic Histo of the United 
States, by Samuel Flagg Bemis (Holt) 


A Program for Modern America, by H 
W. Laidler (Crowell) ee 







An_American Doctor’s Odyssey, by Dr, 
Victor G. Heiser (Norton 


Hamilton Fish, by Allan Nevins (Dodd 
Mead) 







Inside Europe, by John Gunther (Harpers) 
a. —— by Granville Hicks (Macmil- 
an 









Sweden: The Middle Way, by Marquis 
W. Childs (Yale Univ. Press) 








The Downfall of the Gold Standard, by 
Gustav Cassel (Oxford) 


The Flowering of New England, by Van 
Wyck Brooks (Dutton) 







The Letters and Journal of Brand Whit- 
Jock (edited by Allan Nevins) (Apple- 
ton, Century) 
















My America contains limitless num- 
bers of meaty observations and stories 
based on Adamic’s experiences of the 
last few years. There are extracts 
from his diary, letters to and from 
his friends, sketches of people in all 
walks of life, stories of his travels, 
his impressions of trends and develop- 
ments in a wide number of fields 
ranging from literature to labor. It 
all adds up to one of the most read- 
able and engrossing books of the year. 


Power 


Bertrand Russell’s Power is the re- 
sult of an effort to isolate for micro- 
scopic examination the peculiar virus 
in the blood of man which fills him 
with the desire to rule or exercise 
strong influence over his fellow man. 
Russell subjects today’s dictators and 
the movements they represent to a 
penetrating analysis, on the basis of 
which he is able to -demonstrate the 
essential fallacies of both Fascism and 
Communism. He takes the very sound 
position that the first concern of the 
totalitarian state is‘to remain in power; 
needs of the people are secondary. 
Their grievances cannot take the form 
of organized opposition. Is it any 
wonder, then, that tyranny comes in 
the front door when minority rights 
go out the window? 

It is childish to defend one type of 
autocracy as against another, says 
Russell, for all extremes of govern- 
ment power are bad or are potentially 
bad. Only force can decide whether 
an autocracy is “good” or “bad” and 
even that decision may be “upset by 
an insurrection.” Russell is convinced 
that no solution is possible to the 


problem created by the assumption of 
unlimited power by the individual or 
by the state unless that solution em. 
braces the fundamentals of democ- 
racy. 


Red Star Over China 


Red Star Over China was more than | 


a book. It was a document of strong 
importance in history-in-the-making. It 
was the first full and authentic account 
of the Chinese Communist army and 
provided historians with material to 
fill what had previously been a miss- 
ing link in their current history of 
the Far East. The scarcity of informa- 
tion had been caused by Chiang Kai- 
shek’s news blockade but Edgar Snow 
managed to penetrate the blockade 
and obtain first-hand material. 

Mr. Snow tells of the-amazing march 
of the Communist army, a hegira of 
thousands of miles across the face of 
China; of the story of Mao Tse-tung, 
amazing leader of its forces, of its 
military organization; of its public 
health program; of its plan for the 
country. There is no end to the amount 
of material Snow has collected. Red 
Star Over China is an interesting book, 
often a compelling one. Though pub- 
lished at the beginning of the year. 
it is still high in popular favor and 
has the definite promise of perma 
nency. 


Science for the Citizen 


Professor Lancelot Hogben believes 
in popular science. He has written 
this humanistic book “for the large 
and growing number of intelligent 
adults who realize that the impact of 
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Do you write? 


Few things afford one as much pleas- 
ure as being in print. If you write 

















ni ° . 
(Holt) at all, have ever written, or think 
you can write, here’s a suggestion 
Harry from which genuine and _ lasting 
pleasure is derivable: 
) 
ies WRITE A BOOK, on any subject: 
let us handle its publication, and 
(Dodd you will have something that will 
give you, your family and friends 
pride and pleasure now and, passed 
Pers) on to your descendants, will be a 


monument to your memory more 










































































icmil. living and lasting than tablets of 
bronze or marble, 
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; SPECIALISTS 

I, by for all types of manuscripts of books, stories, 
articles, serials, scenarios, plays, radio, 
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science on society is now the focus of 


genuinely constructive social effort. 
It is also written for the large and 
growing number of adolescents who 
realize that they will be the first vic- 
tims of the new destructive powers of 
science misapplied.” 

Dr. Hogben favors science as a 
means to social justice and the better- 
ment of mankind’s lot. He calls his 
book a “primer for the age of plenty.” 
Hunger, homelessness, wars, race ha- 
treds, disease, insanity, all the curses 
of the world in which we live, are fair 
targets at which science may shoot 
with considerable success and_ ulti- 
mate victory. The Professor is optimis- 
tic, but his simple, enthralling scientic 
expositions cause the reader to share 
his elevated views. 

Two years ago, Dr. Hogben wrote 
Mathematics for the Million, which was 
a scientific social history from pre- 
antiquity down to the present. This 
time he takes up astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, biology, psychology, physi- 
ology, electricity, and all the phenom- 
ena of nature, on the basis of public 
spirit and social conscience which 
give to every man and woman a vital 
stake in scientific progress. For when 
science ceases to be academic, abstract, 
and mysterious, and becomes a matter 
of bread-and-butter and the elementary 
pursuit of happiness, it popularizes 
itself. 


Save America First 


Jerome Frank believes in the United 
States, and he does not believe in 
Europe. He considers European “isms” 
to be baneful in the extreme, and 
advocates an American stay-away from 
proletarian dictatorship to the Left 
and plutocratic dictatorship to the 
Right. This middle road is the key- 
note of his excellent book. 

Nor is Mr. Frank ignorant of the 
practical aspects of American _poli- 
tics. He is one of the country’s lead- 
ing lawyers, and an active New Deal 
brain-truster since the piping days of 
1933. He has worked as counsel for 
the AAA, the RFC, and the PWA. He 
has fought against Insull and Insullism 
in Chicago, and has labored for better 
municipal government—the weakest 
point in our American system, as all 
critics agree. He has taught at Yale, 
written a non-fiction best seller, and 
served as a member of President 
Roosevelt’s Securities and Exchange 
Commission. He understands agricul- 
ture, railroads, and public works, and 


(Continued on page 63) 





“Ought to put over that 
Money- making Idea’ & 
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You Know This Man As Well 
As You Know YOURSELF 


His mind nibbles at EVERYTHING and 
masters NOTHING. He always takes up the 
EASIEST thing first, puts it down when it 
gets HARD, and _ starts something else. 
JUMPS from ONE THING TO ANOTHER 
all the time! 

There are thousands of these PEOPLE 
WITH GRASSHOPPER MINDS in the world 
and they do the world’s MOST TIRESOME 
— oe but a PITTANCE for their 
work. 

If YOU have a “Grasshopper Mind” you 
know that this is TRUE—and WHY. Even 
the BLAZING SUN can’t burn a hole in a 
little piece of TISSUE PAPER, unless its 
rays are concentrated ON ONE SPOT! 

Yet you KNOW you have intelligence and 
ability. WHAT’S holding you back? Just 
one fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact—PROVEN 
and stated by the world’s foremost scientists 
and psychologists. You are using only ONE- 
TENTH of your real BRAIN-POWER! The 
mind is like a muscle. It grows in power 
through exercise and use. It weakens and 
deteriorates with idleness. Increase your 
BRAIN-POWER and you will increase your 
EARNING POWER. 

But. HOW? Merely gamble a _ postage 
stamp. Send the coupon below for a copy of 
“Scientific Mind Training.” 

This little book will tell you the secret of 
self-confidence, of a strong will, of a power- 
ful memory, of unflagging concentration, of 
keen imagination—showing you how to 
banish negative qualities like forgetfulness, 
brain fag, indecision, self-consciousness, lack 
of ideas, mind wandering, lack of system, 
procrastination, timidity. 

Men like Sir Harry Lauder, Prince Charles 
of Sweden, Frank P. Walsh, former Lieu- 
tenant Governor Lunn of New York, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the 
simple method of increasing brain-power de- 
scribed in this free book about Pelmanism. 
It has helped over 750,000 OTHERS drring 
the past 25 years! 

You have only A POSTAGE STAMP to 
lose by writing for your FREE copy. You 
may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of 
mind, happiness, independence! Don’t wait. 
Mail postcard or coupon NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Dept 32, Pershing Bldg., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
BESSRSRSSSSRSSSSRSRSESESSSSSESEEEREEEe eee 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Dept 32, Pershing Bldg., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Please send me without “ee your free booklet, 


“Scientific Mind Training.’’ does not place me 
under any obligation and no salesman is to call on me, 


Name ..cccccccccccccccsccecccceccoccescccceccececcccce 
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"| Wonder What 


Time My Daddy | 
Will Telephone’? 


“The minute he calls up I’m going to speak 
to him about Bobby. He’s my cousin, and 
he’s just five weeks old. And they haven’t 
got a telephone where he lives! 

“One of these days his mother’s going 
to run out of his talcum. Or she’ll want his 
father to stop at the drug store on the way 
home for oil. Or maybe she’ll want to ask 
the doctor about that rash on his back — 
Bobby’s back, I mean. 

“Then suppose some week he gains six 
ounces. Don’t they expect to tell their 
friends news like that? 

“Well, how is Bobby’s mother going to 
do all those things besides her marketing? 

“I’m going to see if my Daddy can’t fix 
it. He’s always saying how good telephone 
service is— and how cheap.” 


pik ut TELEPHON E S Y¥Y S.T E.M 


e cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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perils confronting democracy in his message to 
Congress. Totalitarianism is definitely com- 
mitted to the destruction of the form of government 
in which we believe. As a matter of plain common 
sense, totalitarianism has no choice but to pursue 
sich a course. Its motives, objectives, aspirations 
and concepts are irreconcilable with democratic 
ideals. 

Thus far, totalitarianism has succeeded in beat- 
ing back democracy with bluff and sabre-rattling. 
When he departed for Europe the other day, 
Poultney Bigelow, the Kaiser’s 83-year-old play- 
mate, declared that Germany under Hitler had made 
England and the United States “crawl on their 
bellies”. He said further that Germany was being 
converted into a sort of national West Point. 

There is ground for arguing that England has been 
made to crawl, but not the United States. We have 
neither sanctioned nor approved the brutal swash- 
buckling by which dictatorship has cut its way to 
power. We have been very slow, however, to recog- 
nize the uglier prospects this implies. 

The American people have found it hard to be- 
lieve that civilized nations could be so easily misled; 
that they could abandon the essentials of human 
progress so casually; that millions of supposedly en- 
lightened human beings could be persuaded to im- 
molate themselves on the altar of blood and thunder 
by such simple demogogic tricks and stampeded 
backward toward the jungle. Now that they are be- 
ginning to realize the disagreeable truth, their atti- 
tude is stiffening. 

The American people always have gone—and 
always will go—to great lengths for the preservation 
of peace, but they will never go so far as to surrender 
their principles, their institutions and their ideals. 
Their belief in democracy is too deep-rooted for 
such a sacrifice; besides, they have found it too great 
a blessing. Democracy has not only enabled them to 
make unprecedented strides in the field of material 
achievement, but has brought them a degree of hap- 
piness and satisfaction such as no other system guar- 
antees. It has enabled them to live with each other 
as good neighbors regardless of race, color or creed. 

If Europeans prefer to surrender their liberties 
for the sake of a brief uneasy strut, that’s their 
business. We have no idea of trying to prevent them. 
If England prefers such a policy of appeasement as 





Dar cont ROOSEVELT did not overstate the 

















































Dictators, Jake Note! 


. commits her to helping the dictators smash weak 


states and grab other people’s territory, that is her 
business. We do not propose to act as guide, phil- 
osopher and friend to any European country. When 
it comes to the New World, however, we shall pursue 
a different course. To that end, we are seeking the 
cooperation of all New World countries; to that end, 
we are insisting on more alertness with regard to 
spies and propagandists. 

““We shall take leave to be strong on the sea,” as 
Woodrow Wilson once put it. We shall take leave to 
report facts as we find them and to criticize what we 
believe deserves criticism. We do not intend to 
apologize for exercising what we regard as just, 
legitimate and indispensable rights. We have always 
encouraged free expression of opinions and we shall 
continue to do so, no matter how that expression 
seems to reflect on ourselves or other people. We 
believe in daylight, not censorship. We find the 
wicked, useless, wanton persecution of helpless peo- 
ple distasteful, and we shall continue to say so. In 
this connection, we are not pro-Jewish or pro-any 
particular race, but are opposed to the mauling and 
manhandling of any minority. We do not believe 
that it is possible to find happiness in the denial of 
basic rights to any group. We do not believe in a 
type of government or a philosophy which sanctions 
and pursues a policy of racketeering. We do not 
believe that machine-gun authority can, or will, ever 
pay its way. 

We sincerely hope that the dictators will let us and 
the rest of the New World alone; that they will dis- 
continue trying to bluff or convert us into conformity 
with their “aspirations.” We hope that they will 
show sufficient respect for our ideals, if not our 
power, to abstain from acts which might cause 
trouble. We hope that they will cease mocking our 
aims and objectives in order to sell themselves and 
their ambitions at home. This hope does not blind 
us, however, to the obvious implications of their 
present attitude. If they try any such tricks on this 
side of the Big Pond as they have tried and found 
workable on the other side, we shall not hesitate to 
take such measures as may be necessary for our own 


protection. 
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FROM 1933 TO 1936 

S GERMANY INCREASED 
HER EXPORT TRADE 
500% IN CEnTPA AMERICA® 


MW WAR TIME ENGLANO'S ABILITY 
TO GET VENEZUELAN AND MEXICAN 
O/L MIGHT BE A MATTER OF LIFE 
ANO DEATH ee» GERMANY HAS 
PUSHED ENGLAND INTO THIRD 
PLACE IN MEX/CAN TRADE o¢ 
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South America: A Map-Story 





The Des Moines Register & Tribune - Byndicate. 
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A Month's History in the Making 


HE month of December found 

public interest shifting from the 

New Deal to national defense in 
this country. To what extent such a 
shift can be traced to political strat- 
egy or to circumstances of an external 
character, must remain a debatable 
question. The probabilities are that it 
owes something to both. At all events, 
the Roosevelt administration is now 
emphasizing the need for a greater air 
fleet, a greater navy, and increased 
armament all around. 

Meanwhile, the New Deal has lost 
little of its standing as a major politi- 
cal issue. Neither is there any likeli- 
hood that it can be sidetracked as such 
by a sudden beating of the tom-toms 
and a cessation of promises to balance 
the budget next year. 

Dissension over the policy of spend- 
ing and borrowing continues to split 
the Democratic Party and, possibly, to 
provide fuel for Republican camp- 
fires. This explains why President 
Roosevelt felt it necessary to make 
another plea for “unity” in his Jack- 
son Day dinner speech and to remind 
the country that Republicans, because 
of their gains in the November elec- 
tion, no longer have an excuse for 
failing to come forward with a pro- 
gram on the ground that they lack 
strength. Instead of stopping there, as 
he might have done with unimpeach- 
able propriety, the President sug- 
gested that because of its seemingly 
impregnable position, reactionary in- 
terests have been trying to bore their 
way into the Democratic Party and 
that for the Party’s good, as well as 
their own peace of mind, they should 
abandon this kind of strategy and 
flock with their own crowd. 

While New Dealers applaud the 
President’s pronouncement because of 
its boldness, conservative Democrats 
appear less enthusiastic. They resent 
being classified as borers-in and being 


read out of the Party so nonchalantly. 

As Senator Van Nuys of Indiana 
expressed it, “I join in the President’s 
plea for party solidarity; not, how- 
ever, to the extent of eliminating all 
who do not see eye to eye with it on 
its present controversial issues. I sup- 
pose I am classed among the so-called 
conservative bloc in the Senate, but 
that does not mean that I am not a 
liberal in my viewpoint. The President 
will have no firmer friends in his con- 
certed movement against inertia, greed, 
ignorance, short-sightedness, vanity 
and opportunism than I. This sort of 
democracy represents to me a mili- 
tant, progressive force moving within 
constitutional limitations to make a 
better and more human government— 
the vehicle for the full and free expres- 
sion of the people’s will—a liberal but 
not a radical party. It is this element 
within the Democratic Party of today 
which has held its poise and made 
workable most of the objectives of the 
present administration. It will be a 
sad day for the Party and for the 
country when that element of our Party 
is eliminated.” 


A UNIQUE feature of President 
Roosevelt’s recent addresses and mes- 
sages is the absence of prophesy with 
regard to a balanced budget, stabilized 
debt, reduction of government ex- 
penses, and other fiscal aspects of the 
New Deal, over which some people 
persist in worrying. He recommends a 
budget of more than $9,000,000,000 
for this year, with an added special 
appropriation . of $875,000,000 for 
W.P.A. This means a deficit of more 
than $4,000,000,000 by the end of next 
June and a Federal debt of more than 
$44,000,000,000. Some people regard 
it as a pretty stiff dose, even for the 
United States—especially when pre- 
sented as a condition that is likely to 
continue. They argue that if the pattern 
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of the last six years prevails for the 
next six years, the United States will 
face a national debt of $70,000,000,- 
000 by 1945 and an annual budget of 
$12- or $13,000,000,000, with recovery 
still around the corner, and that such 
a prospect calls for caution, if not con- 
servatism. 


Prsaus other items, the President’s 
budget message contained the larg- 
est appropriation for national de- 
fense ever recommended in time of 
peace. If this appropriation is author- 
ized—and there seems every likelihood 
that it will be—the United States will 
have joined the world-wide race in 
arms, particularly on the sea and in 
the air. It visualizes a navy second to 
none and an air fleet that will equal 
that of any country on earth. It also 
visualizes a mammoth expansion in air 
and naval bases, particularly in the 
Pacific Ocean. Though it marks a defi- 
nite and rather unexpected change in 
policy, most Americans approve it. 
They feel that democracy is threatened 
with aggressive attack by the dictator- 
ships and that the best way to prevent 
this attack from materializing is to con- | 
vince the dictatorships that the United 
States is prepared to defend itself. Ele- 
ments of fear, hysteria and misappre- 
hension have undoubtedly played a 
part in this quick shift of public senti- 
ment, and there is good ground for 
suspecting that they will carry the 
country to unreasonable extremes un- 
less they are subordinated to clear 
thinking. While this country may be 
justified in strengthening its defense 
mechanism, it must not go so far as 
might provoke war or as might commit 
it to dangerous entanglements. 


kes CONFERENCE recently held at 
Lima, Peru, may justly be regarded 
as part of our new defense policy, 
particularly as it affects the western 
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hemisphere. In the sense of establish- 
ing cooperation among the republics 
of this hemisphere in case of attack 
from the outside, that Conference was 
a success. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, as to what cooperation implies 
for this country. In case of an attack 
from the outside, the United States 
would have to carry the load regard- 
less of where the attack occurred. It 
would be our part to provide the major 
share of men, munitions, machinery 
and supplies. All the other New World 
nations put together could not match 
the service we would be called upon to 
render. Such a situation does not re- 
flect on the other countries in any way. 
It is to be presumed that each and all 
of them would cooperate to the full 
extent of their capacity. They lack the 
capacity, however, and that is one of 
the bleak facts we must recognize. We 
are embarking on a defense program 
which contemplates not only protection 
for ourselves, but for this entire hemi- 
sphere, and we must not delude our- 
selves as to what that implies. 
Furthermore, the program is so 
timed and oriented as to create a defi- 
nite impression abroad that one of its 
objectives—if not its main objective— 
is to sustain democracy. Unless it is 
carried out with extreme care and 
specific limitations, it might well be so 
construed or manipulated by diplo- 
mats as to involve this country in 
trouble overseas—and that is some- 
thing to be avoided at all costs. Even 
with its vast resources the United 





States cannot undertake to preserve de- 
mocracy all over the world. It faces a 
sufficient task in preserving its own, 
particularly if that task includes the 
western hemisphere. 


N. ONE can review what has oc- 
curred during the last few years with- 
out realizing that democracy in gen- 


eral—and our own in particular—has 


become the object of assault by totali- 
tarian states. This assault consists 
partly of organized propaganda, or- 
ganized spying, organized competition 
in foreign trade through government 
subsidies, and organized raids on terri- 
tory which, though it may not belong 
to democracies, includes treaty com- 
mitments and commercial privileges 
that they have a right to enjoy. Japan, 
for instance, virtually denounces the 
Nine Power Pact, the Open Door, and 
other guarantees in which we are defi- 
nitely interested, as part and parcel of 
her violent occupation of China. Ger- 
many seizes Austria without definite 
assumption of the Austrian debt to us. 
Officially sponsored agencies work to 
undermine our influence in Latin 
American countries. Hired propagand- 
ists attempt to stir up trouble within 
our midst. Japan professes to be an- 
gered because we made a $25,000,000 
loan to China. Such incidents leave no 
doubt as to which way the wind is 
blowing, or how hard it would blow if 
we failed to put up the proper wind- 
breaks. 

The American people are not happy 


Current H istory 


over such conditions. We would much 
prefer to get along without having ty 
visualize increased national defense ag 
a real necessity. We do not like to 
spend money for forts and ammunition 
dumps; for the training of young mep 
in the art of wholesale murder. The 
way things are going, however, leaves 
no choice in the matter. Like g 
many other people, Americans face the 
prospect of coercion if we are not pre. 
pared to maintain our liberties and 
protect our rights. We face the mock. 
ery of our ideals and the misconstruc. 
tion of our policies from abroad—not 
to mention the trouble created by hired 
agitators and propagandists from 
within. Apparently, we cannot even ap- 
point one of our ablest and most dis. 
tinguished lawyers, Felix Frankfurter, 
to our highest court without having it 
misinterpreted, though it was in strict 
conformity with time-honored customs, 
practices and constitutional guarantees. 


hae appointment of Frankfurter has 
aroused angry repercussions in Ger- 
many. The new Justice was born in 
Vienna, and did not come to America 
until he was 12 years of age. Hence 
his native tongue is German; his birth. 
place, what is now the second city of 
Germany. 

But the very fact that Frankfurter is 
a Jew, appointed to our Supreme 
Court in these piping times, seemed to 
the Nazis a direct slap in the face. He 
had represented the international Zion- 
ist movement at the Paris peace con- 
ference after the War, and was a co- 
founder of the troubled little state of 
Palestine at that time. To the military- 
minded Nazis, Frankfurter’s only vir- 
tue is that he was an American major 
in the bellicose days of 1917. The fact 
that he was a major against Germany, 
makes little difference in German eyes. 

Germany has gone about consolidat- 
ing her Czecho-Slovak coup of last 
September with a mass referendum in 
the annexed Sudetenland. Some 30 
Sudeten Nazi delegates, representing 
close to three million Sudetens 
brought under Hitler’s rule, were 
elected to the Greater German Reichs- 
tag. “Do you acknowledge our Fuehr- 
er, the liberator of the Sudenten?” 
read the ballots, and the “liberated” 
ones flocked to the polls. 

The Sudeten vote totalled roughly 
1,200,000 in favor of Hitler and ar 
nexation, 7000 against. This amounted 
to a ratio of 170 Ja’s to every one 
Nein: an overwhelming verdict, al- 
though of course there was moral—if 
not physical—pressure brought to 
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Can He Digest It All? 


har on the enthralled voting public. 
Dr. Konrad Henlein, Nazi Sudeten 
lader, became a prominent member of 
the Reichstag; and within reorganized 
(zecho-Slovakia an active Nazi Party 
under Ernst Kundt) continues to 
«ist, sponsoring the interests of what 
rmains of Czecho-Slovakia’s German- 
syeaking minority of 250,000. 

All told, Czecho-Slovakia to date 
has lost by the auction-block three 
nillion Germans, 600,000 Hungarians, 
80,000 Poles, a million Czechs, and 
35,000 Ruthenians (or Carpatho- 
(Ukrainians). This amounts to about a 
third of her population. It has shown 
the Czechs that the principle of racial 
slf-determination, of which they made 
much during the World War and after, 
isa double-edged sword. They used it 
against the Hapsburgs, now Hitler has 
used it against them. 

Meanwhile, the French have dis- 
posed of their interest in the Czecho- 
Slovak arms works of Skoda at Pilsen, 
where the fine beer flows. These works 
are now hard by the German frontier, 
virtually under German control. After 
Krupp’s they are the biggest munitions 
concern in Europe, employing 40,000 
workmen. The French stockholders 
sld out for approximately $10,000,- 
000, as a rearming Germany began to 
absorb the Skoda output. It may be re- 
membered that it was Skoda howitzers 
(then Austrian) that conquered Bel- 
sium in 1914, knocking down the steel- 
ind-concrete Belgian forts and blast- 
ing the road through to Paris. Since 
the War, Skoda has furnished arms 
to all comers, for all wars, and on all 
fronts. Also, it manufactures a very 
good automobile and various kinds of 
pacific gadeets, large and small. 

Loss of its share of Skoda is some- 
thing of a blow to French big business, 








but it is nothing compared to a new 
Paris scandal: the case of the French 
Pathé film company. This firm went 
bankrupt in 1935, and 7,000 unhappy 
stockholders have brought suit against 
an incredible Rumanian, Bernard Tan- 
enzapf, or Bernard Natan, its former 
presiding “genius.” This wizard they 
accuse of fraud, conspiracy, “sybar- 
itism,” fictitious purehases, false thea- 
ter leases, watered stock, and embez- 
zlement of funds up to a billion francs. 
M. Bernard has been arrested, with 
some of his henchmen, but government 
politicians appear to be involved and 
Frenchmen are reminded perforce of 
the famous Stavisky scandal that 
rocked their country back in 1934. 
That unsavory episode involved pawn- 
shops and politicos, and led to a vir- 
tual civil war (which forced Premier 
Daladier out of office) just five years 
ago this February. 

There is further dissension in gay 
Paris, involving Russian Czarist ex- 
iles. The 21-year-old pretender to the 
throne of the Romanovs, young Vladi- 
mir II, took a trip to Berlin to visit his 
sister, now the wife of the ex-Kaiser’s 
most popular grandson. It was ru- 
mored that Vladimir might have a con- 
ference with Hitler, relative to Czarist 
reinstatement in the Ukraine—“if and 
when.” This Vladimir denied, but it 
started Russian tongues wagging, and 
set grandee against grandee, Cossack 
against Cossack. Some of the exiles are 
strongly pro-Hitler and approved of the 
rumored plan. Others (such as the 
heroic veteran Denikin) howled their 
denunciation. To them Holy Russia is 
Holy Russia, whether Red or White, 
and Germany is unholy, especially 
under a Hitler. “Whoever may aid 
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Russia’s enemies,” shouted General 
Denikin, “cannot call themselves pa- 
triots.” 

And while the White Russians 
wrangle in Paris, the Red Russians 
plan to expel every German citizen and 
ex-citizen from Russia—a total of per- 
haps 1000. Even Communist exiles 
from Germany (some of them Trotsky- 
ites) are included in this latest purge. 
Germany, further, is required to dis- 
charge every Russian employed in Hit- 
ler’s embassy building at Moscow. 
Just what the fate of the German exiles 
would be, nobody seemed to know or 
care. 


[| a counter Italian demands for 
French Corsica, Tunis, and _ other 
desirable spots, Premier Daladier has 
taken an ocean trip to the island home 
of Napoleon and the North African 
colony which Mussolini covets so 
eagerly. Daladier’s receptions in both 
places turned into stormy ovations— 
the Italian-speaking Corsicans and 
Mohammedan Tunisians cheered him 
to the last echo. It was an obvious 
answer to the Italian demands, which 
also look to the Suez Canal and the 
port of Jibuti (outlet for Ethiopia) in 
French Somaliland. Some 21 of the 32 
Suez directors have been French, with 
ten of them British, and one Dutch. 
More than half of the 400,000 shares 
of Suez stock have been in thrifty 
French hands—a major annoyance to 
the Italians in Ethiopia. To them, as 
to the British in India, the Suez Canal 
is a veritable life-line. 


Bs the English populace has guf- 
fawed over Italian demands on France. 
London studenis answered their young 
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Circus Novelty 


Italian contemporaries by parading 
with signs saying: “Give Us Back 
America”; “We Want Hanover, Nor- 
mandy, Detroit, Dunkirk on Historic 
Grounds”; “How About Calais?” and 
similar joyous buffoonery. True, the 
British Empire has lost much land 
through the centuries, even including 
Corsica, which it once gobbled up for a 
short time. 

Germans, too, have lost a great deal 
—including Memel, an ancient East 
Prussian city of 40,000 on the Baltic 
Sea. Lithuania got this by devious 
means after the War, but today the 
Nazis under a veteran Herr “horse- 
doctor” have raised their militant 
heads. They wish to get it back into the 
German fold. A local Diet election has 
given the Nazis in Memel some 25 out 
of the 29 seats, and the Lithuanians 
are frightened. Their dictator, an army 
chaplain, may glare at the veterinary 
boss of Memel, but the latter holds the 
trump cards. Via the Memel Nazis, 
Germany now tends to dominate 
Lithuania, whose population is less 
than three million. Strangely enough, 


De Groene Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 


The Wedding of the Week—But the Best Man Spoiled the Show. 


it was the German army that freed 
Lithuania from Russian ownership 


during 1914-18. 


a JAPAN a new Premier has come into 
power — Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma, 
age 73. This aristocratic old lawyer is 
an extreme reactionary; the sort of 
man who would be called Fascist in 
western Europe. He dislikes party 
politics, strikes, civil liberties, and rul- 
ing capitalists, and prefers archery 
and fencing in the traditional Japanese 
style. 

Hiranuma succeeded Prince Fumi- 
maro Konoye, a comparative liberal 
whose son captained the Princeton 
golf team and who attended a fancy- 
dress party disguised as Hitler. Kon- 
oye has a sense of humor and enjoy- 
ment, while the serious-minded Hira- 
numa sleeps only four hours per night, 
contents himself with fish, rice, and tea 
twice daily. Hiranuma is expected to 
“play ball” more effectively with the 
army, navy, and Chinese war than did 
his good-natured predecessor. Japan- 
ese big business—Mitsui and Mitsu- 
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bishi interests, for example, the f, 
word in plutocracy—do not like | 
puritanical, Junker-like Hiranyy 
whose whole record is opposed 
them. 

Meanwhile, Chinese Generalissi; 
Chiang Kai-shek has expelled from| 
government ex-Premier Wang Chi 
wei and others who favor peace y 
Japan, based on extensive Chinese ¢j 
cessions. China’s direction remains 


the hands of diehards and last-ditche 


ew domestic _ poli 
generally resemble an _ operetta 

“Merry Widow” type—daily becoy 
more Fascist and anti-Semitic, 

though comic King Carol’s brand of 
is opposed to Germany and the Nag 
His cabinet ministers now sport | 
hats like Napoleon’s, brand-new } 
and gold braided uniforms, and Fm 
cist salutes. Carol fears for his 1 
oil wells, his intermediate _positi 
along the Nazi road to Russia, and] 
Ukrainian, Hungarian, Jewish, : 
German minorities, all of them rd 
less. Before long this last absol 
monarch may join Wilhelm, Edwa 
Alfonso, Vladimir, Otto, and of 
royalists on relief. He is markedly 
popular with his English relatio 
Hitler does not care for him, nor 
the Muscovite Comrades. Out of } 
mania’s 20 millions, at least five m 
lion are ripe for revolt. 





































Te stisniie minorities through 
the world are demanding in 
pendence, self-determination, or hon 
rule, and some are obtaining it, li 
the Slovaks, Ruthenians, Balinese, 3 
detens, Syrians, Catalans, Filipi 
and Irish. Now the dour Scott 
merged with mighty England s 
1707, have made a stout beginning 
Edinburgh again becomes a capil 
city of sorts as four important “ 
terior” departments are moved fr 
London to the ancient Caledonian hg, 
of “Odin’s burg,” where the Nort 
gods once ruled supreme. This 3s 
step in the decentralization of (r@ 
Britain; but it stops far short of 
home-rule status demanded by Scotti: 
nationalists who, every so often, bu 
the Union Jack and cheer admiring 
for the spunky Eire of De Valera. 
fact that the present Queen is tech 
cally Scotch, does not interest nationg. 
hearted Highlanders and Lowlande 
Some of these, it seems, ardently @ 
pouse Field Marshal Crown Prin, 
Rupert of Bavaria, a popular old & 
man who is last pretender of 
exiled Scotch Stuart dynasty. 
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HE present Congress was adver- 

politi | tised for eight weeks after its 

ret election as the most independent 
beco { the four Congresses of the Roose- 
utic, @.: Administration. But if any part 
‘and off the public expected to see Congress 
he Nail .brate its freedom with bronco-like 
‘Pott Hinges it must have been disap- 
new bie inted with the opening session in 
and Fi lnuary. What it saw instead was a 
his "iiary steed, powerful enough to run 
posiiifvay or throw its rider if the reins 
’ and ee drawn uncomfortably tight but 
ish, Mh herwise apparently disposed to do 
“hed othing uglier than to snort and frisk 

bout. 

Edwa Congress has reestablished itself as 
ad oll coordinate branch of the govern- 


















— nent. In fact that goal was clearly 
elatlon hieved by the Seventh-Fifth Con- 

; ork mess, predecessor of the present one, 
0 


hen it refused to pass the President’s 


five Mn to enlarge the Supreme Court. 
the Congressional revolt of the spring 
real if 1937 extended through the fall and 


> Winter and into the early spring of 
8 hem 938. It reached its second peak when 
OF 10"te House blocked the reorganization 


5 Ht, I if the executive branch of the govern- 


> 


nese, ant. 
F ilipi Rie _? hl 

Scot ongress remaine t oroughly out 
ds if executive control until the Florida 
1 SiPimary, a New Deal victory over the 
gimni@nservative Democrats, brought a 
oa’ lick of nervous Congressmen gallop- 
od fra? toward the White House again. 
on hee Seventy-Fifth Congress was a 
Ni lampeding Congress. 
NE On paper, the Seventy-Sixth Con- 
“ Cn fess should be more independent than 
: ad ls immediate predecessor. After eight 
i: rf ars of dwindling strength, the offi- 

" al opposition has made a sharp re- 
mee wery. The Republican gains in the 
mirl’ouse number 80; the newly assem- 
— led House consisting of 261 Demo- 
: yes tats, 169 Republicans, two Progres- 
am ves, one Farmer-Laborite, one Ameri- 
| a in Labor Party member, and one 
Poi cancy. The Republican gains in the 
ol 1 Beate numbered eight, making 23, 


$s against 69 Democrats, two Farmer- 
tborites, one Progressive, and one 
ndependent. 








What are two important New 
Deal creations which Administra- 
tion supporters now acknowledge 
to be particularly vulnerable to 
attack? 

What has President Roosevelt 
said is his goal for the national 
income? 

Why did Vice President Garner 
return to Washington in mid- 
December when Congress did not 
convene until January? 

What is likely to keep the con- 
servative Democrats from declar- 
ing open warfare on President 
Roosevelt and his program during 
the new session? 


These questiops are answered in 
Mr. Lindley’s article. 


Thus the Democrats still hold more 
than two-thirds of the Senate and a 
generous majority in the House. As the 
President pointed out in his Jackson 
Day speech, he is the first two-term 
President since James Monroe whose 
party has not lost control of Congress 
before the end of the second term. 


But the Republican comeback has 
been great enough to restore an effec- 
tive two-party system, especially in the 
House. The Republican gains are re- 
flected not only in votes on the floor 
but in large memberships on commit- 
tees which conduct most of the busi- 
ness of the House. And the Repub- 
licans are now numerous enough to 
block the procedural short-cuts to 
which the Democrats frequently 
resorted in jamming through New 
Deal laws from the beginning of the 
special session of 1933 to the end of 
the regular session of 1938. 


With the recovery of their strength, 
the Republicans also have renewed 
their morale. There are not only more 
Republican votes to be counted in com- 
mittees and on the floor, but more 
Republican voices eager to subject the 
Roosevelt Administration to a running 
fire of criticism. Many of them are 
new voices which the public will be 
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The New Congress 


Though more independent than its predecessor, 
the 76th Congress is no anti-Roosevelt runaway 


By ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


curious to hear and to some of which 
it may take a distinct liking. 

The new Republican power is not, 
of course, the full measure of opposi- 
tion to the Roosevelt Administration. 
The warfare between the New Dealers 
and the conservative Democrats culmi- 
nating in the attempted “purge” dur- 
ing the 1938 primaries has left many 
sores in the majority party. At the 
same time, the failure of the “purge” 
in the three notable efforts to defeat 
conservative Democratic Senators, 
heartened the entire right wing and 
middle of the party. If the Democratic 
conservatives, both extreme and mod- 
erate, were to act solely in accord 
with their personal feelings, the 1939 
session would be one of the fiercest 
battle royals ever witnessed in the 
national capital. 


_ politics, however, is act- 
ing as a sedative. The practical poli- 
ticians—and most of the members of 
Congress fall within that class—have 
to reckon first with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
personal popularity and secondly with 
the acceptance by the public generally 
of the main reforms of the New Deal. 
The durability of Mr. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal popularity is attested by polls 
and is generally acknowledged to 
be a fact. Popular acceptance of the 
chief reforms of the New Deal is 
an even more impressive considera- 
tion. Only the extremists talk of turn- 
ing back. During the 1938 campaign 
the attacks on the New Deal, by most 
candidates of the opposition in both 
major parties, were highly selective. 
The weakness of certain parts of the 
New Deal structure is recognized in 
the White House. Perhaps somewhat 
belatedly, the New Dealers realized 
that WPA, as administered, had be- 
come more of a political liability than 
of a political asset. Hence the shift 
which puts WPA under an army engi- 
neer, and proposes to place its admin- 
istrative and supervisory employees 
under civil service, may result in the 
allocation of funds by Congressional 
formula instead of at the discretion of 
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the Executive, and is almost sure to 
lead to the strengthening of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. 

The National Labor Relations Act 
and Board are acknowledged in the 
Administration to be a politically vul- 
nerable sector, although difficult to 
repair without creating new difficulties. 
For most of the proposed amendments 
would either destroy the legitimate 
purpose of the law to protect collec- 
tive bargaining or else project the 
Federal Government much further into 
the business of regulating the relations 
between employers and employees. 

Besides WPA and the NLRB there 
are other New Deal tools which, as 
the President said in his annual mes- 
sage, “had to be roughly shaped and 
stili need some machining down.” He 
is ready to have this machining down 
done, provided that the essential use- 
fulness of the tools is not impaired. 

This expression of reasonableness 
was sweet music to the ears of many 
faithful Democrats who wish to avoid 


an open breach with the President but, 


had become genuinely worried about 
the political consequences of parts of 
his program. Even sweeter to them 
was his declaration that the period of 
major reform had come to an end: 
that, with a few specified exceptions, 
Congress had already translated his 
New Deal into legislation. Sweetest 
of all was the absence of the sharp 
words and innuendos with which he 
ordinarily prods his critics, in and out 
of his own party. In his annual mes- 
sage this year, he spoke more exclu- 
sively than ever before as the President 
of all the people. 
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Bressler Cartoon 
A Tough Climb 


The mollifying words and tones of 
the President at the opening of the 
Seventy-Sixth Congress were a third 
check on riotous rebellion. In addition, 
he recognized forthrightly the pre- 
rogatives of Congress. In private con- 
ference he had already given assur- 
ances to the Congressional leaders of 
his party that he would keep his 
bright young men, out of sight and 
hearing of the halls of Congress, that 
he would send up no more “must” 
bills, and that he would let Congress 
do its own bill drafting. Finally, he 
had dropped the “must” category of 
legislation in the latter part of 1937. 
Actually Congress is unfitted to draft 
complicated legislation without the 
assistance of experts from the execu- 
tive branch, although there is a differ- 
ence between calling for expert assist- 
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1. To what nation has Mexico re- 
cently started supplying oil under 
a barter arrangement? 

2. What high American official was 
vigorously attacked by the German 
press for a speech he recently 
made in Cleveland? 

3. With which two nations has 
Czechoslovakia recently had tense 
relations? 

4. How much did Anthony Eden re- 
ceive for his recent address before 
the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers ? 

5. What is Italy’s attitude toward her 
1935 agreement with France? 

6. Who was Philip Musica? 

7. What nation’s attitude consider- 
ably changed the scope of the 
“Declaration of Solidarity,” 
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adopted at the Lima Conference, 
from the form proposed by the 
United States? 

8. What were the results of the re- 
cent referendums conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture on 
cotton, tobacco and rice crop 
control ? 

9. To what notable Spaniard was 
citizenship restored by Franco? 

10. Who is Felix Frankfurter? 

11. China formerly received war ship- 
ments from Indo-China. Where 
does she now obtain them? 

12. To what position was Harry Hop- 
kins recently nominated? 

13. Who is Baron Hiranuma? 

14, Who is Frank Murphy? 

15. What large French company was 
recently charged with fraud? 
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ance and having it forced upon ye 
But the assurances given by the Py 
dent, together with the rigid corr 
ness of his annual message, were gr, 
fying to the Congressional sense 
dignity. 

The President, in fact, has gone | 
yond mere gestures of appeaseme 
and has rather ostentatiously dump 
responsibility into the lap of Congre 
This is another signal for caution, ; 
pecially among the old-line Democrg 
The right to criticize is much m 
comfortably exercised than the dy 
to take responsibility for action. 

The President, for example, stat 
his firm belief that it would be unvwi 
to cut Federal expenditures subst: 
tially at this stage of recovery. He ga 
as his goal an eighty-billion dollar 
tional income. At that income, acco 
ing to the Treasury estimates, the pr 
sent tax system would yield more th 
eight billion in revenue, enough 
balance the budget just a shade bel 
its present level. He implied that tho 
who favored balancing the buds 
now were satisfied with a sixty-billi 
national income. Suppose that t 
clamor for economy should really m 
terialize in substantial cuts in 
budget. Then suppose that we suff 
an economic setback during the ne 
year and a half, or even that we dot 
push up steadily toward the eight 
billion goal. The President would : 
ways be able to assert that the bla 
rested with Congress. Conservati 
Democrats realize they must mo 
cautiously, with regard not only to 
budget but to all other phases of t 
President’s program, if they are 
avoid putting themselves in a hole. 

To both parties the approach of 
next Presidential election is a check ¢ 
rambunctiousness. The Republica 
have revived enough to make a re 
bid for control of the Federal Gove 
ment in 1940. But they are still 1 
minority party. What they do probab 
will be less important than what tf 
majority party does, and than 
course of recovery during the next 4 
months. Probably most people vote ff 
or against the party in power rath 
than for or against the minority party 
But how the Republicans handle thet 
selves in Congress will improve or 4 
tract from public confidence in the 
party—and in particular members 
it. 

The Democrats, on their side, kn 
that if they persist in their intramu! 
war the result of 1940 may well be 





Republican victory. The resurgence 4 
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the Republican party has made both 
the right and left wing of the Demo- 
cratic party more important to each 
other. That is why Vice President John 
N. Garner came back from Uvalde in 
mid-December to demand concessions 
from the President, on one side, and to 
urge the need for conciliation on the 
old-line Democrats, on the other. He 
wants both sides to unite in what he 
conceives to be the middle of the road. 

The practical political factors work- 
ing for harmony in the Democratic 
party, and, to a lesser extent, in the 
Republican party are numerous and 
weighty. But working in the other 
direction in each party is a profound 
struggle for control in 1940, based not 
only upon personal rivalries but upon 
genuine differences in viewpoint. The 
Republican party is not sprawled out 
over so wide a front as the Democratic 
party is, but it has its right and left 
and its center. It has its Liberty Leag- 
uers and its moderate progressives, its 
budget-balancers and its Townsendites, 
its old-timers and its bright young 
men. 


Ox the vital question of control of 
the party, neither the New Dealers nor 
the old-line Democrats have shown the 
slightest sign of yielding. The Presi- 
dent has intensified the New Deal com- 
plexion of his cabinet with Harry L. 
Hopkins and Frank Murphy. His other 
important new appointments, begin- 
ning with Felix Frankfurter for the 
Supreme Court and working down, are 
fairly strictly New Deal. In his Jack- 
son Day speech he again declared that 
the Democratic party must remain de- 
voted to liberal principles—and in- 
vited the discontented right wingers to 
move over to the Republican side. 
Trusted supporters have been moved 
into important vacancies in the Senate 
and House committees. He is willing to 
make minor concessions, but there is 
no doubt that he will fight to the end 
for the power to choose the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nominee in 1940 
and to direct the writing of the plat- 
form. 

In both parties it is an open ques- 
tion whether the centripetal forces of 
practical politics are strong enough to 
offset the centrifugal forces of prin- 
ciple and personal feeling. In the 
Democratic party, especially, personal 
feelings have been inflamed by con- 
tinual guerilla warfare. 

The specific problems before the 
present Congress provide opportunity 
for dispute but hardly for permanent 
disruption, since they do not make a 


neat pattern. 

First is the budget embracing the 
President’s spending and investment 
program. The old rule still holds: 
economy may be popular in the ab- 
stract but not in the concrete. Congress 
never has been an economizing body. 
It may shave relief appropriations 
somewhat and do some righteous 
cheese-paring elsewhere. But the 
budget presented by the President 
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Fifth is revision of the neutrality 
act to permit the President to discrimi- 
nate between aggressors and their vic- 
tims. Although the country is strongly 


anti-dictator in its sentiments the 
President’s hint of economic sanctions 
disquieted the isolationists. But the 
line of division here is not between 
parties or between conservatives and 
progressives. 

Those were the five points stressed 





Harry Hopkins, former Works Progress Administrator, is sworn in as Secretary 
of Commerce by Associate Justice Stanley Reed as President Roosevelt looks on. 


made no provision for larger old age 
pensions. or other expansions of the 
Social Security Act. It made none for 
PWA projects or for slum-clearance or 
for any part of the national health 
program. For every dollar it takes out 
of the budget Congress is pretty sure 
to add another somewhere else. 

Second is reorganization of the exec- 
utive branch. The reorganization pro- 
posals will be presented as five or six 
bills instead of one and the President 
is willing to compromise, anyway. A 
hysterical zevolt against this reform, 
such as occurred last winter, doesn’t 
seem likely to occur again. 

Third is the railroad problem. The 
President handed it to Congress last 
year and Congress did exactly nothing. 
Now the railroad managers and rail- 
road labor have got together on a pro- 
gram, which may or may not satisfy 
Congress. 

Fourth is the national defense pro- 
gram. It may be modified or rejected 
in detail, but every Congressman 
knows that the country wants a water- 
tight and air-tight national defense. 


by the President at the opening of the 
Congress. All else he classified as 
repair work or as expansion of exist- 
ing law. Some of the proposed expan- 
sions may be fairly hefty, notably in 
the case of the Social Security Act. In 
the controversy over larger old age 
pensions, greater aid for dependent 
children, revision of the old age annu- 
ity section and its extension to groups 
of workers who are not now covered, 
the President may well find himself in 
the middle of the road, or slightly to 
the right of it. 

On the agricultural program, the 
National Labor Relations Act, WPA, 
and other centers of controversy, forces 
converge from several directions. If 
he handles himself skillfully, Mr. 
Roosevelt may be able to play the part 
of mediator rather than of advocate. 

It will be a long session of Congress, 
filled with talk and haggling and 
minor explosions. But it will set no 
new trend and it will leave unsettled 
the intriguing question: who will con- 
trol the two leading parties in 1940? 





Mohammed Stages a Comeback 


Asleep for 500 years, the Moslems are beginning 





to stir again and are aiming for political power 


United States, arms crossed and 

faces turned to the east, pray for 
the coming of the Mahdi of Allah. 
These sons of Islam have preserved 
the same mystic belief in the coming 
of their Messiah which inflames their 
250 million co-religionists from Mo- 
rocco to the Sunda Islands, from 
Madagascar to Mongolia. 

In the Philippine Islands and at 
Egyptian universities, in Oriental 
courts and in the tents of Tartar no- 
mads, on the benches of the Yugo- 
slav parliament and in the huts of the 
Negroes on the African Gold Coast, 
in the African bush and on the steppes 
of Asia, every day and every hour, the 
Mahdi—the reincarnation of Moham- 
med—is expected to appear. 

The power of Islam, awakening and 
taking political form, grows from its 
unshakable religious unity. And Mo- 
hammed’s teachings are still spread- 
ing, particularly among the colored 
races, for this form of monotheism is 
closer to their primitiveness than 
either Christianity or Judaism. 

The second factor in this upward 
surge of Islam is the fruitfulness of its 
followers: white nations show a fright- 
ening recession of their birth rate, but 
Moslems multiply like rabbits. In 
Egypt, for instance, the population 
grows so rapidly that it will have 
quadrupled in a hundred years, to 49 
million inhabitants should births con- 
tinue at the present rate. Indeed, 
statisticians figure that in 425 years 
there would be 2 billion inhabitants 
in Egypt—as many people as there are 
in the whole world today. 

This same fruitfulness is evident in 
all Islamic countries. In Palestine the 
natural reproductive fruitfulness of 
the Arab part of the population is two 
and a half times that of the Jewish. 
In Algiers the Islamic element repro- 
duces four times as fast as the Eu- 
ropean. In Egypt, in Turkey and in 
Iran (Persia) there are nearly three 
times as many chil¢ren to every adult 
as in white countries. Since Islam now 
comprises one-eighth of the world’s 


F Friday 25,000 citizens of the 
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population, in two generations it 
should increase to one-fourth. Disease 
and lack of scientific sanitation coun- 
teracted this high birth-rate in past 
centuries, but today medical science 
and modern invention penetrate to 
their lands and preserve their off- 
spring in a higher ratio than here- 
tofore. 


Ries third factor in the surge toward 
world power is the wealth of raw ma- 
terials in Islamic countries. Their oil 
and cotton, particularly, place them 
in competition with the United States. 
Paradoxically, it is to an American 
that the Orient owes the opening up 
of its natural oil treasures. In 1896 a 
fanatical mob destroyed the property 
of an American missionary society in 
east Anatolia. Washington demanded 
satisfaction from Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
and sent the warship Kentucky to 
Constantinople with Admiral Colby 
Chester in command. He spent his free 
time studying business conditions in 
Turkey and later returned to Constan- 
tinople as a private citizen represent- 
ing the American oil industry. His 
negotiations with the government of 
the Sultan secured for the Standard 


Oil Company an interest in the Im-. 


perial Turkish Petroleum Company. 

After the Great War many more 
concessions were granted. The younger 
Islamic states—like Iran, Iraq, Af- 
ghanistan—prefer American capital 
because it carries no threat to their 
independence. America has no co- 
lonial aspirations in the Orient. In 
1930, Standard Oil was given the ex- 
ploitation of extraordinarily rich oil 
fields in the Bahrein Islands. Rizah 
Pahlevi, Shah of Persia, recently 
gave the American Oil Company of 
Delaware a 60-year concession for the 
development of more North Persian 
oil fields. And finally the King of 
Arabia, Ibn Saud, granted to the Cali- 
fornia Arabian Oil Company a con- 
cession in the province of Hasa on the 
east Arabian coast. 

These Islamic states, however, lack- 
ing domestic capital and the technical 
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means of tapping their oil resources, 
are using American capital for their 
own ends. Most contracts provide that 
on a stipulated date the equipment of 
oil companies shall pass to the state 
which granted the concession. In the 
spring of 1937, the American Oil 
Company of Delaware was forced to 
agree to add only natives to its tech- 
nical personnel. So the day is not far 
off when the white man will be shown 
the door. 

Similarly in the production of cot- 
ton does Islam rise as a powerful rival 
of the white world. The center of this 
cotton area is in Egypt, where British 
rule endeavored to force production 
after the American Civil War. Since 
that time England has encouraged 
cotton-growing not only in Egypt and 
India, but also in the Sudan, Meso- 
potamia and Anatolia. More recently 
Germany has fostered cotton-growing 
in Iran, where a raw material base for 
Nazi military and industrial needs is 
being developed. 


ive in the same measure that Islam 
is expelling the white man as his use- 
fulness ceases, it is embracing another 
stranger—the little yellow man of the 
Far East. Japanese imperialism has 
discovered through Islam the path to 
the South Atlantic, and through con- 
version to Mohammedanism a practi- 
cal way of traversing it. 

Religion in the Japanese system is 
above all a matter of the practical in- 
terests of the state. In 1868, when 
Shintoism replaced Buddhism, a com- 
mission was appointed in Tokyo to 
determine which religion would best 
serve Japan’s national purposes. This 
lack of prejudice in matters of belief 
makes it easy for the Japanese to open 
wide the doors of their empire to 
Mohammedan influence. Priests and 
learned men of Islam pass through 
this door one way; Japanese commer- 
cial agents, military instructors and 
diplomatic advisers go through in the 
opposite direction. 

Japan’s effort to force itself into 
Islam is the most clever undertaking 
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in the history of imperialism. It strives 
for hegemony over two continents— 
Asia and Africa. Yet these endeavors 
enjoy widespread sympathy and 
whole-hearted cooperation among the 
Mohammedans, whose newly awak- 
ened national movements see nothing 
but British, French, Italian and Dutch 
colonial antics from which they wish 
to free their 250 million co-religion- 
ists. In this fight for liberation they 
welcome a powerful Far Eastern ally. 

But Japanese influence is by no 
means the only one which is trying to 
push into Islam. In like manner the 
world struggle between Fascism and 
Communism rages on the backs of the 
Moslems. Bolshevism took the offen- 
sive, the U.S.S.R. being the first great 
power to offer an alliance to “working 
Mohammedans.” In 1917, only a few 
weeks after the Revolution, the Red 
government in Moscow turned to the 
Moslems of the East, with a manifesto 
in which they were told to “drive away 
the imperialistic robbers of Europe 
and prepare for cooperation with a 
new free Russia.” Immediately there- 
after, Lenin established a Mohamme- 
dan Association for the Freeing of the 
East. Two years later there was born 
in Mohammedan Tashkent a university 
for the training of revolutionary 
agents. 

Kabul, capital of Afghanistan, has 
become a center of Russian expansion 
in Asia. But Afghanistan is watchful 
that this international expansion is not 
connected with Communist propa- 
ganda on its own soil. This same point 
of view characterizes all the Asiatic 
Islamic states. 

The Comintern carefully spares the 
religious feelings of Islam. In India, 
as well as in the North African colo- 
nial possessions of France, where its 
agents are particularly active, Bol- 
shevism disguises itself as true to tra- 
dition and religion. 

Italian Fascism is endeavoring to 
use feudal and reactionary influences 
in the Mohammedan world for its own 
purpose. Mussolini goes before Islam 
and talks of friendship, particularly 
since the conquest of Ethiopia. He has 
taken over the role of Protector of 
Islam in which Kaiser William II 
failed. The worldly ruler of the Papal 
City of Rome sets the Coptic Christian 
majority in Abyssinia at a disadvan- 
tage with the Mohammedan minority. 
Koran schools and mosques are being 
erected in all cities and villages. Pil- 
grims to Mecca have organized help 
from the Italian government. 

The reasons that move Mussolini to 





his enthusiastic pro-Mohammedan atti- 
tude are clear. In the first place they 
lie in the fact that today, after the 
annexation of Ethiopia, another mil- 
lion Moslems are Italian citizens. Even 
more they lie in the endeavor of 
Fascism to revolutionize the colonial 
possessions of England and France. 
This purpose is served by zealous 
radio propaganda in all the Arabic, 
Asiatic and North African dialects 
broadcast from the stations at Rome 
and Bari. The nationalistic leaders of 
revolt in Algiers, Tunis and Morocco 
find haven in Italian possessions when 
it gets too hot for them at home. The 


A crowd in the main square of the Italian colonial city of Tripoli, Libya, hails « 
newly unveiled heroic equestrian statue of Benito Mussolini. In his hand the 
statuary Il Duce brandishes the sword of Islam. A year ago Mussolini assumed the 

title of “Protector of Islam.” 


first warships which the Shah of Iran 
used for demonstration against Eng- 
land were of Italian origin, their crews 
trained by Italian instructors. When 
the Imam of Yemen, in the southwest- 
ern corner of Arabia, attempted to 
withdraw from the British protecto- 
rate, it was proved that Mussolini had 
promised him military and diplomatic 
aid. But Yemen quickly retreated from 
the Italian front and righted itself in 
the system which Ibn Saud and Eng- 
land have jointly erected in Arabia. 


Dasa however, is skeptical of Ital- 
ian protectorship. When Mussolini 
proclaimed himself Protector of Islam, 
Sheik Mustapha El] Maraghi, president 
of Al Azhar University in Cairo and 
highest intellectual authority among 
the Mohammedans, succinctly declared 
that only a Moslem may be the Pro- 
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tector of Islam. Besides, even the 
Christian ethics of the agnostic Duce 
are subject to argument. 

This last allusion has a deep and 
serious meaning. Unforgotten in the 
entire Mohammedan world are the hor- 
rors with which Italian imperialism 
drowned the uprising of the Senussi. 
These Senussi were the most zealous of 
the many secret brotherhoods of Afri- 
can Moslems. They resisted Italian 
rule until their last desert cloister was 
burned and their warriors literally 
were exterminated to the last man. The 
destruction of the Senussi is bemoaned 
and sung in heroic ballads from the 
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Moroccan Riff to the shores of the 
Ganges. 

In three countries on the Europea 
Continent Islam has large groups o 
believers. In Yugoslavia and in Bul 
garia they form important minorities 
In Albania they are in the vast majo 
ity, having 750,000 out of the tota 
population of a million. And yet, Albz 
nia is being rapidly modernized unde 
King Zog, who, himself, is engineerin 
the movement, since he has no objec 
tion to being regarded as a free 
thinker. His queen, the former Count 
ess Geraldine Apponyi of Hungary, i 
permitted to retain her Catholic creed 
although His Albanian Majesty sti 
renders lip-service to the Koran. As i 
Turkey, modern enactments have s¢ 
the whole system of Moslem law aside 
and the King has a most efficient, rut 
less way of dealing with all who ar 
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identified as religious reactionaries. 

In Yugoslavia there are 1,600,000 
white-skinned Moslems, forming about 
ten per cent of the total population. 
The majority of Yugoslav Moslems 
form a religious and not an ethnical 
minority in the kingdom, are loyal to 
their government, and have placed 
ministers in the Belgrade halls of state. 
Among these followers of Islam, poly- 
gamy is almost unknown; while they 
may still observe the Fast of Ramad- 


han, they pay little attention to other 
religious duties, and have almost done 
away with the wearing of the veil by 
women. Here, too, Islam is making 
great efforts to adapt itself to the mod- 
ern way of life. 

Bulgarian Islam is different. Out of 
six million inhabitants, there are about 
800,000 Moslems in Bulgaria, consti- 
tuting an ethnical as well as a relig- 
ious minority—one of the few well- 
treated minorities of our times. Three- 


quarters of the Moslems in this coun- 
try are Turks, not assimilated with the 
Bulgarian nation. Yet as a minority in 
a strange land, they enjoy a far better 
religious situation than they would in 
their native Turkey. They also receive 
unusually liberal treatment in legal 
matters. A minimum of 40 Moslem 
families in any town or village is suffi- 
cient to establish a recognized Moslem 
section of the community, and their 
priestly Muftis are paid by the State. 
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Nowhere else in the world do Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans seem to live 
together in happier or more harmoni- 
ous understanding. 

Pan-Islam has numerous and varied 
faces: millionaire merchants who sit 
in highly modern business houses in 
Calcutta; plantation workers in Su- 
matra and Borneo; civil-war marshals 
in Mongolia and Tibet; revolutionary 
hordes between Siberia and the Urals; 
weird kings in Kabul, Teheran and 


400 600 


The 


MOSLEM WORLD 


PERCENTAGE OF MOSLEM POPULATION 


10%-25% 


Mecca; technicians, engineers and 
officers in the new Turkey; students in 
the Levant; religious fanatics in the 
Arabian deserts; youth in Egypt; 
nomads in the Sahara; Riff Kabyls on 
the coast of the Atlantic; near-savages 
in the African bush. They speak a hun- 
dred different languages; they stand 
on all the steps of civilization; the 
color of their skins is every shade 
from white to ebony black. But when, 
on Friday morning, the Imam calls to 


falconer 


prayer, all of them sink to their knees. 
250 million people turn their gaze in 
the same direction, where they believe 
the holy city of Mecca stands. 

They have been asleep for half a 
millennium. Now they are awake. Just 
as they bore colonial status patiently, 
without changing their identity, so 
now they suffer even the newest cur- 
rents—Asiatic imperialism, Bolshe- 
vism and Fascism. Islam always re- 
mains true to itself. 








The Germans in Germany 


A significant change in the public temper towards 
the Hitler regime has come about in recent months 


in Germany, for it is not supposed 

to exist, inasmuch as all Germans 
are officially regarded as backing Chan- 
cellor Hitler as one man. Everywhere 
it is believed that telephones are tapped 
by the secret police, letters opened and 
suspected dissenters closely watched. 

Official spies have successfully given 
the impression that they are practically 
ubiquitous, and Germans who have 
ideas of their own habitually speak in 
whispers and avoid the telephone, save 
for routine communications. Yet one 
finds plenty of evidence in all classes 
of acute apprehension as to where the 
country is being led, and hope is re- 
peatedly expressed that foreign powers 
will yet check Nazi “dynamism”. 

The Nazis, however, reveal an in- 
creasing sense of power, of ability to 
defy the world. The press writes of 
the United States and Britain often in 
terms of contempt and jeering, though 
France just now, because she is behav- 
ing well from the German point of 
view, is exempt for journalistic attacks. 

But the victorious mood is tempered 

by an awareness of the doubts, misgiv- 
ings and discontent within Germany 
and of the growing mistrust abroad. 
The regime feels fully able to squelch 
malcontents at home and able for the 
present to ignore foreign opposition. 
But it suspects that this may not always 
be the case. 
_ This is my impression after a recent 
journey about Germany, including 
visits to ten cities in the West, South, 
East and North of the newly expanded 
Reich. All over Germany and even in 
the Nazi ranks there are many who are 
shocked and shamed by the November 
riots and by what has been done in the 
name of the German people. They bit- 
terly resent the official assertion that 
the onslaught on the Jews was a spon- 
taneous act of the German nation—an 
assertion that they consider a slander 
upon Germany. 

Moreover, they are appalled by the 
implications of recent events for the 
future of Germany and are filled with 


l is difficult to gauge public opinion 
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apprehension as to where the country 
may be led by policies that appear to 
them to be dictated by passion and 
violence. 

“But what are you going to do about 
it?” asked one foreigner. 

“There is nothing we can do,” was 
the typical reply. “If we protest we 
only go to jail. The power of the state 
is too overwhelming.” 

One German declared that “it is too 
bad that foreigners are so gentle 
toward Germany, for only firmness 
works.” 

“Why didnt you go to war in Sep- 
tember?” he asked a Briton. “It would 
have been short, for there was no en- 
thusiasm for war whatever in Germany, 
and it would have brought an end to 
the Nazi regime.” 

The Briton replied that a European 
war was a high price to pay to enable 
the Germans to change their own gov- 
ernment. But Germans generally ad- 
mit they cannot do it themselves and 
many hope the outside world will help 
them. 

The almost universal testimony is 
that the Germans hated the idea of war 
in September and scarcely cheered the 
marching troops. Chancellor Hitler’s 
greatest asset is that he has gained 
his ends so far without war. As long 
as he can do that, there will be a wide- 
spread disposition to hope that Nazi 
dynamism will become satiated and 
moderation will grow—though there 
are no notable signs of it at present. 

Even upon pacific non-Nazi Ger- 
mans Herr Hitler’s foreign triumphs 
have made an impression, and even 
those who hate the domestic intolerance 
often seem pleased by the growth of 
German power in the world—so long 
as it does not lead to war. Heretofore 
most of the people probably underesti- 
mated the danger of Nazi foreign pol- 
icy, but those dangers are widely real- 
ized now. 

Catholics, who are pressed with 
threats to remove their children from 
Catholic schools, and Protestants, who 
find the police have cut off their pas- 
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tors’ salaries, have additional reasons 
to dislike totalitarian dynamism. Hun- 
dreds of Catholic priests and lay read- 
ers are in prison; in schools for Nazi 
leaders the campaign against the 
churches has been resumed, and both 
Catholics and Protestants expect a re- 
newed attack. 

A popular idea among the Nazis is 
that the Catholic Church is very rich. 
Hence it is expected that the state will 
first seize grounds and buildings owned 
by monastic orders and the church, but 
not church edifices; then will cut off 
state salaries of priests, which are paid 
from the church tax, and then will close 
the monasteries and destroy the lay 
organizations. 

“Probably the church tax will still 
be collected, but will be used by the 
state for nonreligious purposes,” said 
one Catholic leader, “and the at- 
tack on the church will be accompanied 
by wholesale arrests of priests on 
charges of revolutionary plots.” 

Toward the Protestants a new 
method recently employed is not ar- 
rests, but cutting off the pay of pastors. 
This lately has been done in thirty 
cases. Not only do the Nazis withhold 
the pay due from the state tax; they 
send the police to forbid the church 
treasurer to pay anything to the pastor. 
There is no law authorizing this, but 
such actions have been taken in recent 
weeks. Meanwhile the faithful carry on 
with their own pastors, ignoring of- 
ficially installed substitutes. 

Shortage of food still irks the Ger- 
mans, most of whom do not prefer 
guns to butter. The butter ration is a 
quarter-pound per capita weekly. Eggs 
are almost nonexistent and the better 
kinds of meat are often unobtainable, 
but the bread is somewhat whiter than 
a year ago, though housewives say 
rice flour and saccarine are widely 
used instead of wheat flour and sugar. 

Everywhere people complain of 
taxes, compulsory party contributions 
and high prices. This is especially so 
in Vienna, where women say the mark 
buys only about what the Austrian 
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willing did, though the mark is sup- 
sed to equal one and a half schil- 
mgs. 

But all these facts are of human, 
ot political, significance so long as 
e state can prevent public opinion 
om having any great effect upon the 
nvernment of a supposedly united 
eople of 80,000,000. 

I have met some scores of Germans 
if all classes in many parts of the 
ountry. Scarcely any defended the 
lovember anti-Jewish riots, although 
yme defended anti-Semitism. The 
hlack-shirted Elite Guards usually 
lenied that they personally had par- 
icipated and said it had been the 
ownshirted Storm Troopers, while 
Hie Brownshirts put the blame on the 
blackshirts and the secret police. Thus, 
Iven the Nazis do not appear precisely 
proud of this achievement. 

But what the Germans generally 
hink is largely immaterial, for few 
jare to give much help to Jews and 
none dares openly to criticize; many 
lave been arrested for mild expres- 
sons of dissent. Yet it is noteworthy 
that in the privacy of their homes 
many Germans everywhere condemn 
he persecutions with the sincerity of 
insiders who might at any time find 
themselves at the mercy of the same 
lorces. 

The Jews realize that as a community 
living in Germany their end has come. 
They await only an opportunity to 
depart. Formerly wealthy men, dis- 
tinguished physicians, lawyers and 
scholars now feel that they will be 
lucky if they can emigrate with only 
the clothes on their backs. 

A large part of the male Jewish pop- 
ulation is still held in concentration 
camps, where many have been morally 
broken and some have died. Thousands 
of women and children have been de- 
prived of the heads of their families 
and strive themselves to carry out the 
elaborate and intricate preliminaries 
to emigration—although the detention 
of many Jewish lawyers makes these 
official formalities doubly difficult. 

Meanwhile bank accounts of Jews 
have been blocked, Jewish-owned 
property has been impounded and no 
| Jew—save for a few officials of Jewish 
organizations—may earn a living. For 
these reasons there are want and misery 
today among many, and the spread of 
destitution in the circumstances is 
bound to be rapid. This, to judge by 
official publications recently, is the 
intention. 

Despite certain professional scru- 
ples manifested by the police in more 








































than one city, there is scarcely any 
legal protection in Germany for the 
persons or property of Jews. The doc- 
trine that Jews are outside the law was 
frankly proclaimed recently in a Ber- 
lin court, the Landesgericht, which re- 
fused to give a Jew the benefit of a 
rent law on the ground that “the Jew 
is a foreign body in the German com- 
munity.” ‘ 

Keepers of shops, cafes and restau- 
rants are obliged, whether they would 
or not, to put up signs saying “Jews 
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jail or incur the displeasure of the 
ward boss of the party? 

This dilemma is particularly note- 
worthy in the Catholic regions of South 
Germany and Austria, where Christ- 
mas as a Christian feast day is taken 
seriously by millions of devout persons 
who are unable to reconcile the teach- 
ings of the church with the teachings 
and acts of the Nazi party. Moreover, 
the Left Wing of the Nazis themselves 
has lumped Christians and Jews to- 
gether as undesirables who have tobe 





Following the November riots, truckloads of storm troopers drove through Berlin 
and rounded up suspected “non-Aryans.” 


Not Wanted,” though some wanted 
them very much. One cafe in Vienna 
complained to the police that if it were 
barred to Jews it would have no cus- 
tomers, so it was permitted to remove 
its sign. 

There are many instances of kind- 
ness by non-Jewish Germans to Jews. 
When Jews’ houses were smashed and 
food supplies ruined and shops re- 
fused to sell to them, they often found 
that food had mysteriously appeared 
on their doorsteps during the night. 
This happened in country towns as well 
as in big cities. 

}/ There are authenticated cases of 
“Jews emerging moneyless and broken 
from concentration camps and receiv- 
ing banknotes surreptitiously from 
Aryans, and of non-Jews— even 
Nazis—giving shelter to homeless Jews. 

But such indulgence in the charitable 
spirit must be carried out with stealth 
and caution, for it conflicts with of- 
ficial ideology and with authorized 
conceptions. More careful Aryans 
strive to forget that they ever had 
Jewish friends, for who wants to go to 


“liquidated.” It is attributable to the 
Nazi’s own published threats that Cath- 
olics and Protestants suspect that they 
will be the next victims, and conse- 
quently they feel more than abstract 
sympathy for the Jews. 

In Cologne there are only about 
12,000 Jews in a city of almost 800,- 
000, but that community felt the full 
force of Nazi wrath in the recent ex- 
cesses. The attacks were made by 
Blackshirts in uniform, who had typed 
lists of Jewish shops and houses. These 
were raided systematically one after 
the other in the center of the city. 

An example of the thoroughness was 
the way in which an X-ray machine in 
a Jewish doctor’s office was smashed 
with crowbars and wires cut with 
pliers, while an occulist’s apparatus 
was destroyed with a sledge hammer. 
In one case a piano was thrown from 
a second-story window into the street. 

Hohestrasse was a mass of wreckage 
presided over by the police at 11 
o’clock in the morning, but it was all 
cleaned up by 7 o’clock. Apparently 
the only synagogue not burned was 
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in the suburb of Kulk, where the local 
Nazi leader was on a holiday. 

When a daughter found her aged 
Jewish father with broken ribs she 
called a hospital, and it refused help; 
a friend got a doctor. 

In Duesseldorf the onslaught was 
perhaps even more violent, and many 
were injured, according to reports 
heard there. Again it was mainly the 
Elite Guards who operated. 

In Duisburg in the Palatinate houses 
as well as shops were entered, smashed 
and robbed. It was said authoritatively 
that in Soden am Taunus, near Frank- 
fort on the Main, the only Jewish tu- 
berculosis hospital in Germany had 
been raided and the patients driven out 
at night. 

In Stuttgart, with about 4,500 Jews, 
houses and apartments were spared. 
But cases are cited in which doctors, 
asked to treat injured Jews, replied 
they could do so only if a Jewish doc- 
tor was not available. There was, it 
is said, only one Jewish doctor in 
Stuttgart at the time. 

The United States Consulate in 
Stuttgart has 110,000 visa applications 
on its waiting list and examines sixty 
or seventy cases daily. Its waiting room 
and stairway are crowded with would- 
be emigrants, and many intercept the 
consul at home and at an automobile 
parking ground to beg him to help 
them. In July, August and September 
the consulate issued 3,190 visas, but 
may now issue only 850 monthly. 

Among the 6,000 Jews in Munich 
about 1,000 were arrested, including 
aged and sick persons. Bank accounts 
of Jews were blocked and only 100 
marks a month per family is permitted 
to be withdrawn. 

In Munich quiet reigned until the 
November excesses. A witness told 
this correspondent of raids by groups 
of three—two Blackshirts or Brown- 
shirts and one secret police agent— 
who smashed shops and some houses, 
including all the contents. A fireman 
who had been on duty to keep a syna- 
gogue fire from spreading told of hav- 
ing seen rabbis dragged from their 
beds and beaten up and trampled upon 
as the temple burned. 

Jews ran from house to house to give 
warning. A manhunt followed. 

It was said that 17,000 were at one 
time in the concentration camp at 
Dachau, where special uniforms for 
Jews had been prepared long before 
the Paris slaying that was given as the 
reason for the Nazi wave of terror. 

In Nuremberg many Jews were 
forced to sign away their property at an 
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Cover of German magazine showing 
prisoners in a concentration camp. 


exceptionally small part of its value. 

Such facts could be multiplied end- 
lessly, town by town. They are worth 
recording because only a small part 
of them has come to light, and because 
they give a slight indication of what 
the Jews have been through and what 
they fear may recur on an even greater 
scale and with even greater ruthless- 
ness, as Nazi publications frankly 
threaten. 

Economically, Germany has tight- 

ened her belt far beyond the last 
notch. The evidence of individual 
housewives all goes to indicate that, 
save for slightly whiter wheat bread, 
the food situation as a whole has 
grown rather worse in recent months. 
But the military situation, in the opin- 
ion of most expert observers, is bril- 
liant, and the average German, whose 
role is to be seen and not heard, is 
expected to feel that the newly ac- 
quired fighting power more than com- 
pensates for the reduction of the butter 
ration to a quarter or a fifth of a 
pound per capita weekly. 
V It is possible for the foreign trav- 
eler to remain wholly unaware both 
of the extent which regimentation and 
militarism have gripped the whole na- 
tion and of the effects of rearmament 
upon the kitchen and the dining 
table. For he is troubled neither by 
cause nor by effect. He moves about 
much as before so long as he takes no 
photographs of the landscape, which 
nearly everywhere has some military 
significance, and so long as he keeps 
his political opinions to himself when 
in public places. 

In the first-class hotels and restau- 
rants the visitor eats not so well as in 
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the days of the freer but militarily 
weaker republic, yet well enough to 
convince him that Nazi Germany jg 
over-supplied with food of nearly all 
kinds. \/Neither his freedom nor his 
appetite is subjected to the severe re. 
straint imposed upon the freedom and 
appetite of Germans. 

In the big hotels the foreigner can 
have, not the quarter of a pound of 
butter a week that Germans are al. 
lowed, but a quarter of a pound with 
each meal including afternoon tea and 
midnight supper if he wants it. As an 
indication of this super-abundance at 
his disposal a huge mountain of 
golden butter is sometimes wheeled into 
the dining room—enough to buy a 
large fraction of a machine gun. 

The thoughtful foreigner will have 
the meal served in his room and invite 
his German friends not only to partake 
of it but to fill their pockets with butter 
wrapped in oiled paper. This bit of 
etiquette will make him very popular. 

He even finds eggs on the menu, and 
the genial waiter will bring him any 
number cooked in any form. But these 
he will not offer to his German friends. 
Nor will he order them a second time. 
When it comes to eggs, even the 
foreigner will prefer guns. But when 
he walks into the dining car an hour 
after crossing the French frontier he 
will order eggs and eat them with 
relish bestowed upon a rare delicacy. 

There is a shortage of fresh fruits, 
though preserved fruit is still available 
to the traveler apparently in normal 
quantities. But ladies who understand 
these matters say that the cherries are 
preternaturally red and other fruits 
slightly adulterated to make up for the 
lack of sugar. 

But if a foreigner left a comfortable 
hotel and took a house in Germany he 
would discover further gastronomic 
disadvantages. Mothers complain of a 
shortage of butter, eggs, fresh fruit 
and green vegetables for growing chil- 
dren. Housewives say that it is often 
difficult to get first-class meat and that 
they have to choose from a limited 
variety at the butcher shop. They tell 
of the shortage of wheat, flour and 
sugar, and say that most pastries are 
made with substitutes. 

Vegetable fats are used instead of 
butter in cooking. Working-class 
women find prices high and meat al- 
most beyond their purse. 

V If the question is asked whether 
Germans generally like this kind of 
life, the answer is no. But as yet it does 
*not matter much, for the German peo- 
ple are not running Germany. 
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A leading representative of the Catholic Church 


examines the “radio priest's” anti-Jewish charges 


T THE outset of his radio ad- 
dress November 20, the Rever- 
end Charles E. Coughlin ex- 

pressed deep sympathy with the Jews 
of Germany. He then undertook to 
explore and set forth the reasons why 
Nazism has been “so hostile to Jewry.” 
His explanation was stated in such 
terms as to suggest that the Jews in 
Germany deserved, to a considerable 
extent, the cruel injuries which they 
have suffered at the hands of the Nazis. 
The majority of his hearers undoubt- 
edly concluded that, “the Jews had it 
coming to them.” 

He asserted: “It is the belief, be it 
well or ill-founded, of the present 
German Government that Jews—not as 
religionists but as nationals only— 
were responsible for the economic and 
social ills of the Fatherland since the 
signing of the Treaty of Versailles.” 
As a matter of fact, there is no evi- 
dence that the Hitler Government 
actually held the Jews blameworthy in 
such great measure. According to 
Father Coughlin, the Nazis identified 
the Communists of Germany “with the 
Jewish race.” This assertion is likewise 
unsupported by the facts. He declared 
further that Nazism “was ushered into 
existence as a result of Communism.” 


‘This is an oversimplification of history 


and a grave distortion of the condi- 
tions which led to and accompanied 
the triumph of the Nazis in 1933. 

Father Coughlin then asked himself 
whether there existed facts to substan- 
tiate these alleged beliefs of “the Nazi 
Party.” His answer was a_ virtual 
afirmative. His supporting “evidence” 
consisted mainly of the names of two 
groups of alleged Jews who were sup- 
posedly prominent in the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. The first list contains twenty- 
five names, of whom twenty-four were 
specified by Father Coughlin as atheis- 
tic Jews. These, he declared, were 
“quasi-cabinet members” in the Lenin 
Government in the year 1917. Where 
did he get this list? 

In his broadcast the following Sun- 
day, Father Coughlin answered this 
question by citing a volume entitled, 


By MONSIGNOR JOHN A. RYAN 


ap 


Father Charles E. Coughlin 


“The Mystical Body of Christ in the 
Modern World,” by Reverend Denis 
Fahey, C.S.Sp., professor in Blackrock 
College, Dublin, Ireland. The book he 
has continued to recommend even on 
the cover of Social Justice. On page 90 
of that volume will be found these 
twenty-five names. Where did Father 
Fahey get them? From a weekly paper 
published in London called the Patriot. 
In passing, it should be noted that the 
appendices to Father Fahey’s volume 
include three other fairly long extracts 
from this newspaper. Taken together, 
the four show that the Patriot is defi- 
nitely anti-Semitic. Indeed, Father 
Fahey’s book itself may fairly be put 
in the same category. There are numer- 
ous illustrations of this bias in the 
body of the book and there is Ap- 
pendix V, which presents four pages 
from the notorious “Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion.” While Father Fahey 
admits that the “Protocols” have not 
been established as authentic, he denies 
that they have been proved forgeries. 
To return to the precious list of 
twenty-five: where did the Patriot get 
it? Purportedly from the issue of 
March 6, 1920, of the Documentation 
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Catholique of Paris, a publication 
whose statements, of course, have not 
the authority of the Church. Where did 
this French journal get it? From an 
alleged report made by the American 
Secret Service to the French High 
Commissioner, says the Documentation 
Catholique. 


a then we have the ultimate 
alleged source of the list. Father 
Coughlin quotes Father Fahey, who 
quotes the Patriot, which quotes the 
Documentation Catholique, which de- 
clares that “the American Secret Serv- 
ice takes responsibility.” Unfortun- 
ately for this “cloud of witnesses,” 
Chief Wilson of the United States Se- 
cret Service declared November 28, 
1938, after an exhaustive search of the 
records and consultation of the mem- 
bers of the service on duty from 1916 
to 1920: “It is quite certain that no 
such report was ever made by the 
United States Secret Service.” Indeed, 
its phraseology suggests that it is anti- 
Semitic propaganda, rather than the 
report of an agency of the United 
States Government. 

Father Coughlin does not even 
quote Father Fahey’s book accurately. 
He refers to the list of names which 
we are considering as Lenin’s “quasi- 
cabinet.” No such expression is found 
in the Fahey volume. There, the list is 
described as denoting “individuals” 
who “made themselves remarkable” in 
“certain Soviet organizations which 
came into power in Russia in October, 
1917.” And we have seen no confirma- 
tion in other histories of the Russian 
Revolution even of Father Fahey’s re- 
served judgment of the twenty-five. In 
his address of November 27, Father 
Coughlin declared that the alleged re- 
port of the United States Secret Service 
“was later incorporated in the British 
White Paper.” On November 28, the 
British Library of 'nformation in New 
York City denied that the British 
White Paper included this document. 
Nor is such inclusion mentioned in 
the Fahey book. In the same address 
of November 27, Father Coughlin 
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asserted that Father Fahey’s book, on 
page 90, represented the alleged Ameri- 
can Secret Service report as stating 
that “fifty-six out of fifty-nine members 
of this quasi-cabinet were Jews.” The 
allusion here is undoubtedly to a sec- 
ond list which Father Coughlin had 
mentioned in his address of November 
20 and which apparently was derived 
from Nazi sources. It is not found at 
all in Father Fahey’s book, either on 
page 90 or on any other page. 

The only other important quotation 
drawn by Father Coughlin from this 
alleged Secret Service report dealt with 
the part played by certain American- 
Jewish bankers in the Russian Revolu- 
tion. 

This participation has not been 
denied by the bankers themselves. But 
they have pointed out that it was the 
revolution which overthrew the govern- 
ment of the Czar that was in question, 
not the revolution which set up Bol- 
shevism. As Mr. Kerensky pointed out 
in the New York Times November 29, 
all the important classes in Russia 
were in favor of deposing the Czar, 
and the part taken by the Jews was not 
of exceptional prominence. Of course, 
no person, banker, Jew, or anyone else, 
need be as:iamed of helping to over- 
throw the government of the Czar as it 
existed in the spring of 1917. Father 
Coughlin uses this part of the sup- 
posed report in such way as to suggest 
that the Jewish banking houses helped 
to finance the expulsion of the Ker- 
ensky Government by the Bolshevists 
and Communists nearly six months 
later—in October, 1917. This assump- 
tion has been denied by the New York 
Jewish banking houses, as well as by 
Kerensky, and it remains without sub- 
stantial support anywhere else. 


— the worst misrepresenta- 
tion committed by Father Coughlin 
was his distortion of a quotation which 
he made from the American Hebrew, 
issue of September 10, 1920. Into that 
quotation were inserted the words, “the 
Russian-Jewish Revolution,” thus con- 
veying the impression that this Jewish 
journal was claiming credit for the es- 
tablishment of Bolshevism. The fact 
is that the paper was referring to “the 
overthrow of Russian Czarism.” 

Father Coughlin had a great deal to 
say about a British White Paper, en- 
titled, “Russia No. 1 (1919),” and the 
alleged fact that some part of it had 
been expunged by the British. 

In this he is following faithfully 
the excerpts from the Patriot published 
in the Fahey book (page 88). This is 











ls response to numerous requests 
for an announcement of the offi- 
cial position of the Catholic 
Church toward Father Coughlin 
and his various activities, Cardi- 
nal Mundelein, of Chicago, has 
authorized the following: 

“As an American citizen, Father 
Coughlin has the right to express 
his personal views on current 
events, but he is not authorized to 
speak for the Catholic Church, nor 
does he represent the doctrines or 
sentiments of the Church.” 


a tempest in a teapot; for the only im- 
portant sentence that was eliminated 
in the abridged edition was a declara- 
tion (September 6, 1918) by a M. 
Oudendyke to the effect that Bolshev- 
ism was threatening the whole world, 
inasmuch as “it is organized and 
worked by Jews who have no national- 
ity and whose one object is to destroy 
for their own ends the existing order 
of things.” This is one man’s opinion 
—an exceptionally competent man 
according to the Patriot, but by itself, 
even on the Patriot’s evidence, it is not 
conclusive. 


bi HIS broadcast of December 4, 
Father Coughlin discussed a_ state- 
ment attributed to Henry Ford by the 
newspapers in the middle of the pre- 
ceding week. This statement was one of 
which no believer in human rights, or 
in Christ’s doctrine of brotherly love, 
need feel ashamed. Nevertheless, 
Father Coughlin asserted that the news- 
paper account of Ford’s statement was 
“totally inadequate” and that Ford had 
subsequently asserted the conviction 
that there was “little or no persecution 
in Germany.” 

Within a few hours after the Cough- 
lin broadcast, Mr. Harry Bennett, per- 
sonnel manager of Mr. Ford, denied 
that Ford had characterized the printed 
text of his statement as “totally inade- 
quate,” or that he had expressed the 
opinion that there was “little or no per- 
secution in Germany.” Moreover, Mr. 
Bennett declared that the original pub- 
lic statement attributed to Mr. Ford 
was “absolutely correct.” The fore- 
going account is taken from the Asso- 
ciated Press and the United Press dis- 
patches printed in the daily papers on 
December 5. 

Why did Father Coughlin think it 
necessary to drag into his address of 
December 4 the Ford statement? As 
noted above, that statement as pub- 
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lished was entirely reasonable, and jn 
complete accord with the Christian 
doctrine of brotherly love. The only 
adequate answer is that Father Cough. 
lin is eager, or at least willing, to pro- 
mote anti-Semitism in the United 
States. The same inference reasonably 
emerges from a ccnsideration of the 
other two addresses. In the one deliy- 
ered November 20, he tried to justify, 
or at least excuse or extenuate, the per- 
secution of the Jews under Hitler. 
Whether the Hitler Government itself 
believed that it had sufficient provoca- 
tion for its enormous violations of 
charity against the Jews, is entirely 
irrelevant to the cause of truth and 
justice, particularly in this country. 

No intelligent person could pub- 
licly countenance this alleged belief 
and the conclusions drawn from it, 
without being aware that he was thus 
making life harder for the Jews in 
America. 

In his radio broadcast on November 
27, Father Coughlin repeated, through 
an electrically recorded transcription, 
all that he had said in his address of 
the preceding Sunday, thus making the 
evil impressions then produced more 
definite and probably more _ wide- 
spread. He added some material from 
Father Fahey’s book and the falsifica- 
tion of the quotation from the Ameri- 
can Hebrew. The net effect of the new 
material brought into his broadcast of 
November 27 was to arouse further ill- 
feeling against Jewish people in 
America and to discourage feelings of 
sympathy for the Jews in Germany. 

It would seem that the enormous 
cruelties inflicted upon the Jewish 
people in Germany, no matter what 
offenses might have been committed by 
a small minority of Jewish individuals, 
ought to move every Christian heart to 
pity, ought to prevent any Christian 
from saying anything which would 
make their lot harder to bear. These 
considerations involve Jews 
where, even those Jews who are our 
fellow citizens in the United States. 

It has been urged that Catholics in 
particular ought to refrain from en- 
couraging this campaign of anti-Semi- 
tism, from fear that the same methods 
and the same psychology will be used 
against them when the next anti-Catho- 
lic movement gets under way. The first 
two commandments provide an infin- 
itely higher motive and an immeasur- 
ably more effective one. From every 
point of view Catholics should refrain 
from fostering by speech, action or by 
silence anti-Semitism in the United 
States. 
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the Vikings were braving the 

lonely Atlantic to visit North 
America. Their high-prowed craft har- 
ried the coasts of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, and privateered in the 
Mediterranean. The towering warrior 
sons of Odin and Thor ruled the waves. 
It was a Norman descendant of the 
Vikings who conquered Britain in 
1066. From the region that now em- 
braces Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
came the Viking strain that wove into 
the racial pattern of the Latins the un- 
Latin coloring of blond hair and blue 
eyes. Viking freebooters left their eth- 
nic mark upon the Irish, the French, 
the Italians and other peoples. 

With such a lusty martial heritage, 
it is not surprising that centuries later 
Sweden should produce a succession 
of great military leaders. King Gus- 
tavus Adolphus fought Wallenstein 
and Tilly before he died a hero’s death 
on the field of Liitzen. Charles XII, 
adventurous and romantic, fought long 
campaigns against the Russians, carry- 
ing his wars from the Baltic to distant 
‘Poltava in the Ukraine. Two or three 
centuries ago there was no army in the 
world that stood higher than the Swed- 
ish. The Swedes have a glorious mili- 
tary tradition. 

But today the lands of the Vikings 
have turned their backs firmly upon 
war and the quest of martial glory. 
The foreign visitor to Stockholm is 
struck immediately by the unmilitary 
appearance of the city. There are few 
men in uniform and these are almost 
lost in the crowds of civilians hurry- 
ing along Stockholm’s crowded streets. 
If the visitor has been in Germany re- 
cently he is impressed by the contrast 
between the martial Nazi cities and 
the peaceful Swedish scene. This is as 
true of the capitals of Denmark and 
Norway as it is of Stockholm. 

In the Scandinavian capitals there 
are no military lorries thundering 
through the streets at all hours of the 
day and night; gas-masks are not hang- 
ing from the baby carriages; air-raid 
sirens are not shrieking their dismal 
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Scandinavia: 





By HENRY C. WOLFE 


Is it true that the one-time 
warlike Vikings have turned them- 
selves into practical pacifists? 

What is the size of the Scandi- 
navian merchant marine as 
compared to those of powerful 
England and America? 

Do Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Finland have any Nazis at 
home to contend with? 

Where does Hitler’s Germany 
get the necessary iron ore for her 
big guns? 

What do responsible Danish 
people say about the likelihood 
of a sudden German invasion? 

These questions are answered 
in Mr. Wolfe’s article. 





practice warnings; huge black bomb- 
ers are not roaring overhead; heels are 
not constantly clicking salutes; and at 
night there are no military searchlights 
flashing back and forth across the skies 
rehearsing for Der Tag. 

No, these poised sub-Arctic coun- 
tries are free of the war fever that is 
epidemic in some lands to the south. 
Here the busy tempo of civilian life re- 
flects the commercial activity of the 
Scandinavian democracies. These king- 
doms have repudiated war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. While other 
frenzied states are squandering their 
resources on enormous armaments, the 
cheerful Northerns are building up in- 
dustries, increasing their merchant 
fleets and extending their over-seas 
commerce. 

Today, the combined merchant ma- 
rines of the Scandinavian countries 
and Finland rank third in the world, 
being ‘surpassed only by Great Britain 
and the United States. They outrank 
such great powers as Germany, France, 
Japan, Italy and the Soviet Union. Al- 
though the combined population of 
these four northern nations is less than 
seventeen millions, they have a pur- 
chasing power that gives them a high 
rating in world economy. In 1936, for 
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Pace-Setter in Peace 


Away from the fever of war, the three northern nations 
continue their preference for butter instead of guns 


example, they purchased foreign goods 
to the amount of 200 million pounds 
sterling. That same year Italy, with a 
population of 42 millions, purchased 
only 130 million pounds worth of 
goods in foreign markets. 

As the largest of the Scandinavian 
countries, Sweden sets the pace, in 
some respects, for her neighbors of the 
Northern group. Having had the al- 
most unparalleled good sense to stay 
out of war since the Napoleonic era, 
the Swedes have enjoyed a century 
and a quarter of peace in which to 
work and build. This extended warless 
period goes a long way toward ex- 
plaining Sweden’s enviable social, 
political and economic progress. 

Long ago the Swedes recognized the 
fact that a people can not enjoy at the 
same time an abundance of butter and 
guns. The result is that today Sweden 
has plenty of butter, and, if need be, 
the money to buy guns. But memories 
of the military prowess of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles XII do not 
tempt the social-conscious Swedes to 
change their foreign policy from peace- 
ful collaboration to aggression. It is 
only a small minority that would force 
the kingdom into the armament race 
and Europe’s imperial and ideological 
rivalries. 


Bur with the war-minded world what 
it is today, the Swedes do not choose 
to be defenseless. They remember how 
unceasingly they had to work to main- 
tain their neutrality during the years 
of the World War. They have no illu- 
sions about the difficulties they will 
encounter in keeping their country 
from embroilment in a future conflict. 
No people in Europe watched the late 
Czecho-Slovakian crisis more closely 
than did the Swedes. For they realized 
that what was happening along the 
Danube could happen along the Baltic. 

It is this attitude that accounts for 
the popularity of the Swedish slogan: 
“An army and navy only large enough 
to defend our neutrality!” In compari- 
son with the military establishmen‘s of 
the great powers, the Swedish national 
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defense is small. The army consists 
mainly of twenty regiments of in- 
fantry, four of cavalry and seven of 
artillery. The navy, comprising three 
small battleships, destroyers, cruisers, 
submarines and coast defense vessels, 
acts in conjunction with the coast artil- 
lery. Neither the Swedish army or navy 
is strong enough to threaten any major 
power. Operating in their own terri- 
torial limits, however, they could make 
invasion of Swedish rights a costly 
affair even for a strong military state 
(Germany, for example). In 1937 
there was opened the Swedish inland 
railway, which provides communica- 
tion from north to south well out of 
the range of enemy naval guns on the 
Baltic. 

In their modern industry the Swedes 
have a strong auxiliary arm of national 
defense. Their hardware and tools are 
world-famous, and today their anti-air- 
craft guns are considered the equal, if 
indeed not the superior, of any in the 
world. Other nations are buying Swed- 
ish artillery as fast as Bofors can 
manufacture it. Sweden’s agricultural 
products, mines and forests are a reser- 
voir of essential war materials that the 
Third Reich cannot match. But in the 
limitations of her natural resources 
and raw materials there inheres a 
danger to her security that Swedish 
government leaders cannot afford to 
ignore. 


Dien the high-grade Swedish ore 
from the Gellivara and Kiruna regions 
of Lapland is being purchased in great 
quantities for armament purposes by 
Germany and other nations. Indeed, 
during the Czecho-Slovakian crisis 
fifty car trains of ore left every hour 
for Lulea, the port on the Gulf of 
Bothnia where it was loaded on steam- 
ers. In the event of war Germany would 
need this ore in even greater quantities, 
because the Reich would probably be 
cut off from her normal sources of raw 
materials in western Europe, Africa 
and South America. The Swedes fear 
that if they refused to sell their ores 
to the Nazis, a desperate Germany 
would regard the measure as a hostile 
act, thereby bringing upon the Swedes 
armed retaliation from across the Bal- 
tic. On the other hand if the Swedes 
continued to sell ores and other maté- 
riel de guerre to the Germans, strained 
relations with the anti-Nazi countries 
might result. 

Not only the Swedes but the Danes, 
Norwegians and Finns fear a war that 
will involve Germany. In such a con- 
flict there is the omnipresent danger 





that the hungry Reich would raid these 
“war pantries” for food. It is assumed 
throughout Scandinavia that Ger- 
many’s naval forces would control the 
Baltic against the Soviet Union and 
the western democracies. Denmark 
would be especially endangered, not 
only because of her vulnerable prox- 
imity to the Reich, but also _be- 
cause the Danes have reduced their 
standing army to such a_ small 
number that it could not offer more 
than nominal resistance to a strong 
aggressor. Denmark’s west coast of 
Jutland would, moreover, provide ex- 
cellent German air and submarine 
bases for attack on Britain. 


= Finns, at the opposite end of 
Scandinavia, would be endangered by 
a German thrust northeastward along 
the Baltic coast toward Leningrad. 
Such a drive would carry the war to 
the Gulf of Finland and make that 
body of water an area of conflict. Too, 
there would exist the danger that the 
Nazis would be tempted to land an 
expeditionary force in Finland and 
violate that country’s neutrality. Any 
such German move would inevitably 
bring a Russian counter-thrust, thereby 
casting the little republic in the role 
played by Belgium in 1914. 

Each of the lands of the Midnight 
Sun has its own special problems in 
the matter of nation defense. To the 
Danes, the Nazis are the potential 
enemy. The Swedes, protected by the 
Danish buffer in the west and the Fin- 
nish buffer in the east, are much more 
fortunately situated than either Danes 
or Finns. And, geographically, the 
Norwegians appear to be the most 
happily located of any of the four 
Northerns. Although all these coun- 
tries are bound together by strong 
ties of friendship and mutual interests, 
a military alliance has been ruled out 
by their leaders. Such a mutual-assist- 
ance pact would presuppose a common 
enemy. 

The Danes in particular have op- 
posed a military alliance of the North- 
erns. Of all these countries, Denmark 
is least prepared for national defense. 
Whereas Sweden and Finland stoutly 
announce their intention of resisting 
any attempt to violate their territorial 
integrity, the land of Hans Christian 
Andersen is making only small addi- 
tions to its army and navy. Every 
Dane, be it remembered, keeps in 
mind the little kingdom’s experience 
in 1864. That year Denmark was 
attacked by Prussia and Austria, a 
flagrant case of unprovoked aggres- 
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sion. The Danes resisted bravely, but 
to no avail. They were overwhelmed 
by larger armies better equipped than 
the Danish forces. And while this con. 
flict was going on, the Danes made 
vain appeals for help to Sweden, Bri. 
tain and France. Her two great ene. 
mies defeated her and despoiled her of 
South Jutland. The result: two years 
later Prussia humbled Austria at 
Sadowa; four years later Prussia 
smashed French military power at 
Sedan. Had the other nations stood by 
Denmark, the Danes reason, there 
would have been no Sadowa and no 
Sedan. 

Would a stronger army and navy 
really protect Denmark from aggres. 
sion? Many Danes doubt it. A member 
of the Danish Parliament recently ex- 
plained this viewpoint to the writer: 
“If we should start building up our 
army, Germany, our second best cus- 
tomer, would immediately take offense. 
It would undoubtedly involve us in 
trouble with the Reich. And could we 
count on support from the League, 
Britain and France? We could hardly 
expect more aid than was given Ethi- 
opia, China and Czecho-Slovakia. Our 
young men would be slaughtered and 
our country would be devastated. And 
to what purpose? 

“We prefer not to fortify Copen- 
hagen. Why not? Because today it is 
an open city. If Germany should 
invade Denmark she would not, we 
hope, bombard an unprotected city. 
But even if it were fortified, we could 
not expect to hold out long against the 
Reich’s military machine, and our 
beautiful capita! would be subjected to 
the fate of Madrid and Canton. We 
would expect no help from the great 
powers. Under the circumstances, we 
believe that a larger defense program 
would be worse than useless.” 

Thus, though there is nothing rotten 
in Hamlet’s kingdom, the “peace of 


Munich” echoes sadly in the “Paris of 
the North.” 


A: the other end of the Baltic, where 
the narrows between Sweden and Fin- 
land connect the Baltic with the Gulf 
of Bothnia, the Aland islands occupy a 
position of considerable strategic im- 
portance. In fact, the situation is far 
too strategic for the comfort of the 
Alanders. Enjoying an autonomous 
status under Finland, the islanders 
have some voice as to what goes on 
within their territorial preserves. When 
Sweden and Finland recently approved 
a plan to militarize the Aland islands, 
the people of this archipelago ob- 
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jected strenuously. They argued almost 
ynanimously that their present unforti- 
fed condition does not invite attack, 
that militarization of the islands would 
ly them open to invasion whenever 
war breaks out in the Baltic. Neverthe- 
less, Sweden and Finland want fortifi- 
cations on the Alands to protect their 
coasts along the Gulf of Bothnia 
against any enemy who may be 
tempted to emulate the Reich’s dis- 
memberment of Czecho-Slovakia. 











Bes aside from being invaded or 
actually involved in Baltic fighting, 
the lands of sunlit nights dread the 
indirect effects of war. It would not 
only adversely affect their commerce 
with at least some of the belligerents, 
it would seriously hamper their trade 
with other neutrals. Military and naval 
strategists in Scandinavia foresee, in 
the event of war, a Nazi attempt to 
bottle up the Baltic and make it, for 
the duration of the conflict at least, a 
German Jake. The entrance to the 
Baltic would be mined and Reich sub- 
marines would patrol the Skaggerak 
and the Kattegat looking for enemy 
(and perhaps neutral) commerce. 

The neutral shipping losses of the 
World War would be repeated and 
perhaps exceeded. Germany’s oppo- 
nents would search for contraband all 
commerce bound for Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway through the North Sea, 
just as they did from 1914 to 1918. The 
Soviet Union, blockaded by the Reich, 
in the Gulf of Finland, would attempt 
to route her commerce through the 
Arctic Ocean by using her modernized 
ports on the White Sea and the Mur- 
man Coast. This would draw German 
submarines to the coast of. Norway, 
whose many fjords would provide 
secret U-boat bases—and troubles for 
the Norwegians. No matter from what 
angle the Northern countries examine 
the problem, they foresee that a gen- 
eral European war would entail serious 
complications and _ losses, if not armed 
invasion. 

In all four Northern nations there 
are Nazi-Fascist movements. Each 
country has its own special problems 
created by its authoritarian-minded 
minority. Denmark is by far the most 
fertile field for Nazi penetration. This 
is not because Danes are more Nazi- 
minded than Swedes or Norwegians; it 
is merely because Denmark is located 
on one of the “bleeding borders” of 
the Third Reich. Furthermore, the 
large commerce between Denmark and 
Germany provides the Nazis with an 
opportunity for economic penetration. 






























Hand in hand with Nazi economics go 
politics. And while there is a small 
German minority in Denmark, there is 
a Danish minority in the Reich. But 
Nazis never speak of the latter; they 
harp on their separated German breth- 
ren across the Danish frontier. Hitler’s 
minority dispute with Denmark is ficti- 
tious, but it serves its purpose. 

In Denmark the Nazis are few, but 
noisy. Last April a youthful Danish 
Nazi fired a revolver containing blank 
cartridges at the Minister of Justice 
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recent months the newspapers in Swe- 
den have been increasingly critical of 
Germany’s imperial ambitions, racial 
persecution and aggressive foreign 
policies. The Nazi philosophy is com- 
pletely at variance with the tolerance 
of the Scandinavian peoples. Although 
the Swedes have no desire to interfere 
with German internal affairs, they also 
have no intention of permitting Nazi 
agents to stir up trouble and dissension 
in Sweden. 

A few weeks ago when the Reich 
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Current History Map 


The Scandinavian nations, with only the Baltic Sea and the Schleswig border to 
separate them from Germany, cast a wary eye toward the Third Reich. 


during a session of Parliament. In Oc- 
tober the Danish authorities rounded 
up a spy-ring operating under foreign 
supervision in Denmark. The leader of 
the spies was Horst von Pflugk, a 
former German naval officer. 

On the streets of Danish cities the 
visitor sees young men in the uniform 
of Nazi Storm Troopers. Just how to 
cope with this situation is a problem 
occupying the attention of Denmark’s 
government. The so-called “silent 
treatment” of ignoring these young 
swastika-wearing troublemakers is 
being tried. But it may not work. Then 
the Danes will be forced to use more 
stringent methods, or go the way of 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. 

In Sweden and Norway the Nazi-Fas- 
cist movement is small and apparently 
ineffective. A few reactionary army 
officers, students, industrialists and 
disgruntled members of the lower mid- 
dle class compose this element, which 
seems to cause little concern to the 
democratic Swedes and Norwegians. 
They have, of course, the advantage of 
geography over the Danes. In Norway 
and Sweden, as in Denmark, there is 
freedom of the press and assembly. Of 


attempted to carry out an Aryaniza- 
tion program in Swedish commercial 
houses doing business with Germany, 
the Swedish Foreign Minister, Rickard 
Sandler, took a courageous stand. “To 
meet impudence with submission is not 
the right method,” Mr. Sandler warned 
his countrymen. “In the interests of 
sound and correct business relations, 
which we desire to maintain between 
Swedish and German economic life, 
it would be better if such attempts 
(Aryanization) were stopped imme- 
diately.” Those words, it might be said, 
sound the keynote of Scandinavia’s 
attitude toward the Nazi movement. 

Today, the only serious threat to 
Scandinavia’s democracy comes from 
the outside. That is why each of the 
four Northerns is maintaining in its 
own way a position of judicious vigi- 
lance. Even though there are not many 
soldiers under arms in this region of 
the Midnight Sun, these northern neu- 
trals are striving to defend their pro- 
gressive civilizations. The lessons of 
recent Austrian, Chinese, Ethiopian 
and Czecho-Slovak history have not 
been lost on the peace-loving lands of 
the warrior Vikings. 








The War Threat 


Mars Motors East 


ast December a “comradely eve- 

ning” was held in the vast Peo- 

ple’s Theatre at Berlin. Present 

were 3,000 massed road laborers, full 

of the Yuletide—if not the Christmas 

—spirit. Fuehrer Hitler attended, as 

did the blaring brass band of his per- 

sonal bodyguard, on this day of epic 
festivities. 

These German laborers represented 
a state organization which has reached 
unprecedented importance, called the 
Autobahn. Its strategic function is to 
build what in America are known as 
motor parkways. Its Yule celebration 
marked completion and opening of the 
3,000th kilometer in the super-highway 
system of the Third Reich. One pur- 
pose of this elaborate, high-speed, con- 
crete road project is to furnish employ- 
ment to the German proletariat, but the 
principal objective is purely military. 
Like the ancient roads which linked 
the Roman Empire, the Autobahn is 
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meant to shuttle troops here and there, 
in a dizzy minimum of time. 

The genius of the Autobahn is an 
unassuming German engineer named 
Fritz Todt. He was present at the Yule 
gathering in the People’s Theater as 
the guest of honor. Todt it was who 
hastened the new German Rhineland 
fortifications which face the French 
Maginot Line—those pill-boxes and 
machine-gun emplacements called by 
Hitler the Limes Germanicus. 

Todt’s Autobahn system enables the 
German motorist to travel from the 
North Sea flats to the Alpine ranges, 
from the industrial West to the bar- 
ren “Slavic” East, without let or hin- 
drance. One can cover these sweeping 
distances without ever leaving the sys- 
tem, without passing through a single 
village or meeting a crossroad, and 
without any speed-limit whatsoever. 
The Autobahn system consists of four 
lanes, two each way, and wide lanes 
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at that. It is a veritable Valhalla for 
the Barney Oldfields of this world. 
Todt plans to go on opening addi. | 
tional stretches at the rate of 1,000 | 
kilometers or 625 miles per year. Hand | 
in glove with Todt and his Autobahn | 
operates the politically powerful Na. 


tional-Socialist Motor Corps which, §. 


after the brownshirt Storm Troopers ij 
and the blackshirt Elite Guards, con. | 
stitutes the third branch of the Nazj/ 
Party’s private army. 
But German road-building enter. 
prise does not stop within the borders | 
of the Third Reich. It extends into 
Germany’s new dummy:state of Czecho- 
Slovakia, and into that state’s three} 
autonomous component parts: Czechy, 
Slovakia and Carpatho-Ukrainia. Here, 
too, Fritz Todt, the Autobahn and the | 
financial resources, such as they are, 
of the Berlin Reichsbank make then. | 
selves felt. Back of this civilian energy 
(Continued on page 34) 
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If Germany motors east along the Czecho-slovak corridor to Rumania and the Ukrai 
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The Four Ukraines 


HOUGH the Munich Conference is 

still headline material, the prom- 

ises made on that historic occa- 
jon are all but forgotten. Today even 
rime Minister Chamberlain realizes 
at Sudeten Germany was not the 
ist of Hitler’s conquests. In a paraly- 
is of inaction western Europe is 
«nding by, waiting to see where Ger- 
bany will next strike, continuing the 
yogram Hitler outlined in “Mein 


Aampf.” 


At the moment Hitler himself is 
ep in the systematic preparation of 
is next expansionist campaign. The 
nthod is the one he has used with 
ih unvarying effect in the Saar, in 
Janzig, in Austria and in Sudeten 
lemany. Why risk a war with its 
fave uncertainties when nationalistic 
opaganda can be relied upon to turn 
he trick ? 

This time, to be sure, the prize is a 


earl of great price—nothing less than 


Ukrai 
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By LUDWIG LORE 


the great, rich granary of eastern 
Europe, that region which, split up 
between Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
Rumania and Soviet Russia, is known 
geographically and _ ethnically as 
Greater Ukraine. 

The Ukrainians are a Slavic people, 
so closely related to the Russians that 
the early Czars refused to recognize 
them as a separate nationality. As 
late as 1863 a Czarist Minister of the 
Interior rejected the demands of a 
group of Ukrainian nationalists with 
the words “there never has been a 
Ukrainian language. It does not exist; 
it never will exist.” In 1905, after the 
first Russian Revolution, the Czarist 
Academy of Sciences recognized the 
Ukrainian tongue as a separate lan- 
guage. In the general readjustment that 
followed the Revolution, Ukrainian 
nationalist propaganda received a 
powerful impetus. 

By far the larger part of the 
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Ukrainian population—about 30 mil- 
lions—live in what is generally known 
as the Soviet Ukraine, the southeastern- 
most state of the U.S.S.R. Poland has 
a large and troublesome minority of 
six million Ukrainians who occupy 
nearly one-third of her territorial area. 
The Rumanian minority is much 
smaller, numbering a bare half-million. 
In Czecho-Slovakia there are some 
900,000 who live in the Carpathian 
mountain region. Up to Munich they 
were known as the Ruthenians. At 
the request of Berlin, they are now 
officially referred to as Carpatho- 
Ukrainians. 

These minorities are not altogether 
the product of the World War treaties. 
The Austro-Hungarian monarchy had 
a strong Ukrainian population whose 
struggles with the Poles it tacitly en- 
couraged—Austria’s German rulers 
knew that they owed their supremacy 
to the disunity of the national units 
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e the road routes she might take with her new and highly mechanized automotive army. 
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that made up their patchwork empire. 
Ukrainian nationalism did not become 
a force, however, until after the March 
Revolution of 1917 in Russia. 


The overthrow of the Czarist regime 
offered the Ukrainians the chance for 
which they had been waiting. They 
proceeded at once to the organization 
of the Centralna Rada Ukrainiska 
(Central Ukrainian Council) in Kiev 
which drew up a program demanding 
complete territorial, linguistic and cul- 
tural autonomy in accordance with the 
principle of “self-determination of 
nations” espoused by President Wil- 
son as one of his 14 Points. The Pro- 
visional Government in Petrograd 
wisely gave far-reaching guarantees, 
with the result that three months later 
the Council called on its followers 
to support a free Ukraine ruled by a 
Ukrainian Parliament within the Fed- 
eration of Russian Republics. The 
Kerensky government recognized the 
demands at once, but put off the call- 
ing of a Parliament until after the 
convocation of an All-Russian Constit- 
uent Assembly. 


W sen the Bolshevists took power in 
Russia after the November Revolution, 
the Centralna Rada issued another 
manifesto, this time in the name of 
the “Ukrainian People’s Republic,” in 
which it proclaimed its allegiance to 
a “Federation of Free and Equal 
Peoples.” The newly created Soviet 
government replied with a declaration 
recognizing the complete autonomy of 
the Ukrainian state. 

On January 4, 1918, a manifesto 
established the independence of the 
Ukraine and recommended to the min- 
isters of the popular government that 
it make peace with the Central Powers 
and adopt defensive measures against 
the Soviet Union. On February 4 the 
new Republic signed a separate treaty 
—the so-called Bread Treaty—with the 
four Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk. 
Petlura, the head of the government, 
was removed from office, and in his 
place General Skoropadski was put 
into power. His rule, which lasted 
from April until the end of 1918, was 
backed up by a German army of occu- 
pation. 

The overthrow of the German im- 
perial government brought this brief 
interlude in Ukrainian history to a 
sudden end. The German army with- 
drew, Skoropadski was deposed, and 
several warring groups took up the 
fight for power—the Ukrainian na- 
tionalists under Petlura, the western 


Ukrainians of Galicia, and the Bolshe- 
viks who proclaimed a Soviet govern- 
ment in Kharkov. In the end the state 
fell into two parts. The larger returned 
to Russia and became the Ukrainian 
Socialist Soviet Republic; the smaller, 
comprising Galicia and some of Wol- 
hynia, became part of Poland, to be 
still further divided by the arbitrary 
rulings of the post-war treaties—which 
gave Carpatho-Ukraine, or Ruthenia, 
to the Czecho-Slovaks and Bessarabia 
to the Rumanians. 


Pisinaies the Ukraine to Germany 
by force of arms would be a task 
that not even Hitler would care to 
tackle under present conditions. The 
experience of Czecho-Slovakia has 
shown, however, that a vassal state, 
if sufficiently terrorized, can be used 
to excellent advantage, and what could 
be simpler? To annex all the Ukrain- 
ias, Germany would have to fight not 
only Russia, but Poland and Rumania 
as well, perhaps even France and 
Great Britain. Much simpler to let the 
Ukrainians create an independent and 
united Ukrainian state. With this end 
in view, Berlin is organizing what cor- 
responds in every detail to the Henlein 
movement in Sudetenland. The founda- 
tions for such a movement were laid 
years ago by the Baltic German Dr. 
Alfred Rosenberg, author of the Nazi 
neo-pagan classic, “Myth of the 20th 
Century,” editor of Hitler’s Voelkis- 
cher Beobachter and master-mind of 
foreign policy in the German National 
Socialist Party. 

Dr. Rosenberg is the man who put 
anti-Sovietism into the Nazi platform. 
He was born in Reval, Estonia, and 
studied in Riga, Latvia, when these 
countries were oppressed minorities 
under Czarist rule. He was among the 
first to welcome the German army of 
occupation when it marched into the 
Baltic provinces at the beginning of 
the World War. When he came to 
Munich in 1919, he identified himself 
with Hitler’s Nazi movement at once, 
and has been one of its most powerful 
leaders ever since. 

One of Dr. Rosenberg’s chief func- 
tions in the National Socialist Party 
has been the organization of nation- 
alist units for propaganda in the vari- 
ous Slavic states. Most important of 
these groups is the “Rond,” a league 
of more than 5000 Russian emigres 
which was disbanded by Hitler in 
1934 because it might “afford protec- 
tion to anti-Fascist enemies,” but was 
reorganized in 1937 under strict Na- 
tional Socialist control as the recog- 
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of Ukrainian extraction under 4 
direction of a Nazi group leader 
their contribution to the Nazi lab; 
service. They are to carry on anf 
Soviet propaganda in working.l; 
districts, and are used as guards 
concentration camps. They live und 
a strict military regime. Their readj 
is supervised, even to the books the 
get from the libraries, their letters 
censored, they live like prisoners 
Nazi barracks. After a three-yej 
period of probation they are accepte 
as members of the “Rond” and ent 
into active service. Many of the 
graduates go into Poland and t 
Soviet Union as spies and propagani 
ists with false passports. A secret ci 
cular of the “Rond” relates that “14 
students were sent into the U.SSJ 
and 65 into Poland in the last tw 
years. Of these, five were detected b 
the Soviet police .. .” 

As in the case of Austria and Sud 
ten Germany, Ukrainians long in t 
Reich are organized into a Ukrainia 
Legion under the direction of Germ 
army officers. After Munich, the Legio 
was transferred to Carpatho-Ukrai 
where its barracks and drill-groun 
enjoy the full protection of the ne 
Czecho-Slovak government. Accordin 
to latest reports there are about 700 
of these blue-grey uniformed “Siczy 
(sharpshooters) in the Czech Ukraine 

The first move in the direction of 
“liberated Ukraine” was made immed 
ately after the Munich agreement. ! 
the time, Berlin’s insistence on auto 
omy rights for the half million Rut 
enians in Czecho-Slovakia attracted li 
tle attention. But the fact that a littl 
peasant country has become the fou 
tain-head of a stream of separatis 
propaganda for a Ukranian nationa 
state, tells the rest of the story. 


































I. the early years of the Hitler 1 
gime, Berlin took pains to create th 
impression that Poland would share it 
the benefits of a Ukrainian nationalis 
coup. In fact, it was the hope th 
Germany and Poland would carry ° 
a united campaign against the U.S.S2 
for the possession of the Sovit 
Ukraine that persuaded Poland’s For 
eign Minister, Colonel Beck, to sup 
port the foreign policy of the Thirt 
Reich. 
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February, 1939 


What has happened since Munich 
has put a different face on the whole 
Ukranian question. The Ukrainians, 
insofar as they are politically inter- 
ested at all, are demanding inde- 
pendence, and are openly hostile to 
Poland. As for the Germans, the 
Ukrainians are convinced that they 
are using them for their own purposes. 
One Ukrainian nationalist leader con- 
fessed not long ago that “it should be 
a simple matter to shake off German 
domination. After that, there will be 
no obstacles in the way of an under- 
standing with Warsaw.” 

Meanwhile, however, Warsaw and 
Moscow are the chief victims of a 
furious “Greater Ukrainian” cam- 
paign. The Polish government is an- 
swering with a wave of government 
terrorism. One government newspaper, 
replying to charges of government 
brutality against the Ukrainian minor- 
ity, recently called to mind that Ger- 
man sources financed anti-Czech prop- 
aganda in Sudetenland. “Because she 
tolerated their propaganda, Czecho- 
Slovakia is today a shadow of her 
former self. Concessions to these ele- 
ments merely encourage greater out- 
rages. Poland is determined to learn 
from their experience.” 


‘Tes nationalist movement of 
Poland’s Ukrainians is not of recent 
date. In February, 1938, the Ukrainian 
National Party submitted a resolution 
to the Polish government calling for 
absolute autonomy for the Ukrainians 
in South Poland, an independent 
Ukrainian Parliament, and a Ukrain- 
ian army. Only under these conditions, 
party leaders declared, would they be 
content to remain a part of the Polish 
nation. 

Up to that time the Ukrainian Party 
had been a government party, but 
Mudjrt, its official leader, explained 
that three years of vain endeavor to 
bring about a more equable relation- 
ship between the Polish government 
and the Ukrainian minority, had pro- 
duced no tangible results. “I warn 
the Polish government,” he declared, 
“not to continue its irresponsible 
course, lest the Ukrainians in Poland 
be forced to appeal to a friendlier 
power for protection. Europe is in a 
desperate situation. We Ukrainians 
have nothing to lose and much to win. 
It would be a misfortune for Poland 
to become involved in a war as long 
as the Ukrainian question is not set- 
tled.” Thus did Henlein speak just 
before he declared open warfare on 
the Czech government in Prague. Can 





we doubt what motivated the party’s 
sudden change of front? 

Warsaw pondered long and seri- 
ously before it replied to this chal- 
lenge. Eleven months later, on Decem- 
ber 21, the government finally notified 
the Ukrainian deputies in Parliament 
that it had investigated the whole 
problem of Ukrainian autonomy and 
had come to the unanimous decision 
that the proposal must be rejected, 
since to do so would involve a change 
in the Polish constitution. To initiate 





“What An Entrancing View!” 


such a change, they would need the 
support of at least one-fourth of the 
members of Parliament. The 16 
Ukrainians admitted that getting the 
required 52 signatures would be out 
of the question, and the matter was 
dropped. 

But the movement itself is not dead. 
On the contrary, Daniel Skoropadsky, 
the son of the ex-general who now 
lives in Berlin, recently organized a 
new group for the express purpose of 
arousing sentiment for a free Ukrainia 
wherever Ukrainians live. He worked 
in the United States, where there is a 
large Ukrainian population, for almost 
a year, always well supplied with 
funds. With half a dozen paid agitators 
he addressed countless small meetings, 
and directed the work of the American- 
Ukrainian press—all in the interest of 
a vigorous anti-Russian, anti-Polish 
campaign. 

On December 20, 1938, the United 
Ukrainian Organizations of the United 
States met in convention at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City. The 
congress listened to delegates who 
claimed to represent the four great 
European minority groups, who told 
them that only a free Ukrainia could 
save Europe from another war. It was 
decided to make the United States the 
center of world propaganda for 
Ukrainian independence, and plans 
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were made for the raising of an enor- 
mous fund to carry on the work. 

The significance of the Ukrainian 
issue can hardly be overestimated. 
Already it has produced a complete 
reorientation of foreign relations in 
eastern Europe. It has forced the pros- 
pective victims of German aggression 
to patch up the antagonisms of gen- 
erations, in a common front against 
impending Nazi aggression. With the 
renewal of the Russo-Polish non- 
aggression pact and the publicity that 
attended it, Warsaw has served notice 
on Hitler that she is fully prepared, 
if need be, to upset the whole diplo- 
matic and physical balance of power 
in eastern Europe. The fact that it 
was Poland who made the advances, 
should give Germany, who is obvious- 
ly the focal point of this alliance, 
pause for thought. Colonel Beck, who 
was visiting Berlin during the first 
days of January, may have given de- 
tailed information to his colleague 
Von Ribbentrop on that occasion. 

Poland is by no means guiltless of 
the situation in which she finds her- 
self today. Three months ago she 
strengthened the hand of predatory 
Berlin in Czecho-Slovakia. That she 
was betrayed for her pains, does not 
detract from her responsibility. She 
contributed to Hitler’s rise to world 
power by her indirect support of the 
Nazi regime during the last four years. 
Her short-sighted foreign policy per- 
mitted Hitler to establish a military 
hegemony over all of eastern Europe; 
indeed, aided and abetted him in that 
undertaking. 

If Hitler is to be checked in his 
eastward march, it will be by the new 
bloc—Poland, Russia and Rumania— 
that has come into being as a result 
of the Czecho-Slovakian crisis, and 
which may be extended to include the 
Baltic and perhaps—with some en- 
couragement from Great Britain—the 
Scandinavian countries. 

If the Reich government decides to 
back a Ukrainian putsch, Poland will 
undoubtedly be the first to suffer. 
There is no mistaking the meaning of 
the masses of war material that are be- 
ing piled up along the East Prussian 
frontier. Danzig and the Corridor are 
a constant thorn in the side of German 
nationalists. To the Fascist imperial- 
ists, Poland is the barrier that keeps 
Germany from the Baltic Sea and 
Memel in the northeast, and from 
Ukrainia and the Black Sea in the 
southeast of Europe. As long as the 
Polish fleet lies in the harbor of 

(Continued on page 46) 











Mars Motors East 
(Continued from page 30) 





stands the ominous figure of the old 
Prussian General Staff. 

A German super-highway, according 
to the new plans, is to cut straight 
through little Czechy, north to south. 
It will start at Breslau in German 
Silesia and drive straight down the 
map to German Vienna, thus bridging 
Germany’s great eastern gap. This road 
will skirt, en route, the Czech city of 
Bruenn. It will mean that Silesian and 
Austrian garrisons can be quickly 
mobilized up and down the eastern 
front, or pushed into the long runway 
of Czecho-Slovakia for a drive toward 
the Orient, or the Polish and Soviet 
Ukranian regions. Also, of course, 
from a commercial point of view the 
Breslau-Vienna parkway will prove 
itself a godsend. 

Germany will pay for this highway, 
and will have complete judicial sover- 
eignty over it, enjoying full extra- 
territorial rights. It will be a German 
corridor through the Czechs, similar 
to Uncle Sam’s Canal Zone which cuts 
arbitrarily through the so-called Re- 
public of Panama. And just as Pan- 
ama’s presidential cabinets had better 
be pro-American, so too the present 
Czecho-Slovak cabinet is markedly pro- 
German. German citizens will need no 
passports in the projected Czech corri- 
dor, nor will there be any customs 
inspection for loaded trucks and lorries. 


Bur this is only the beginning of 
Todt and the Autobahn among the 
Czechs, Slovaks and Carpatho-Ukrain- 
ians. Down the whole length of Czecho- 
Slovakia the Prague government plans 
to run another super-highway, from 
west to far east. It will give jobs to 
an estimated 50,000 to 100,000 work- 
men, and—except for iron ore—all the 
necessary materials are at hand. Com- 
pletion may take five or six years, but 
if Todt takes an active part in the job 
it will go through considerably faster. 

Says the Prager Presse enthusiastic- 
ally: “The first steps to execution of 
the project, which are being taken 
immediately, show the path which the 
Second Republic of Czecho-Slovakia 
wishes to tread. For the new highway 
from west to east will be the first big 
modern motor road in Central Europe, 
and will thus link up the Republic 
with the great traffic network which 
surrounds it.” 


To put things as simply as possible, 
German troops can motor into Czecho- 
Slovakia by the Breslau-Vienna corri- 
dor project, and then can chug along 
east on the full-length Czecho-Slovak 
high-speed route. This leads straight 
to the Rumanian frontier. Rumania is 
the goat, due to her rich oil wells and 
poor geography. For southeast through 
Rumania lies the way to the Black 
Sea and the important coastal city of 
Odessa in the Soviet Ukraine: a pri- 
mary Nazi objective. In short, all roads 
lead to the Ukraine—with its wheat, 
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Motor-minded 
Adolf Hitler plans an army on wheels 


military-minded, 


its minerals and its seething, under- 
surface discontent. 

If a Russo-German war comes, auto- 
mobiles will play an important part: 
tanks, armored cars, trucks, staff- 
carriers, gun-tractors, and the like. 
Both the Red and German armies know 
this, and are preparing for it. Infantry 
will be motorized for speedy transport, 
and supported by light whippets and 
steel-plate juggernauts. Artillery will 
be hauled by machines, or loaded on 
them. Field-kitchens will be motor- 
drawn. 

The Nazis fully understand that 
Mars is now in the motor age. The 
entire German automobile industry 
has been totalized for military needs, 
with an accompanying standardiza- 
tion of trucks and passenger cars. 

All German truck manufacturers 
now will produce three uniform stand- 
ard models: 14-ton, 3-ton, and 5-ton 
machines. “In each category Colonel 
von Schell will select the model best 
suited for its dual military and civil 
functions,” trumpets Berlin. 

This process would seem to eliminate 
capitalist competition, and Germany 
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still claims to be capitalistic. But the 
government has an answer to that, 
The various concerns will present com. 
petitive plans for each standard model, 
and the winner will be allowed to 
charge the other companies produc. 
tion royalties. This means a clean-up 
for the initiator of each standard truck 
type. No fancy gadgets or swanky bour. 
geois refinements will be tolerated in 
the passenger cars. Instead of 135 dif. 


ferent automobile models, as at pres. | 


ent, there will be 15 types only, all 
designed for military as well as private 
use. The manufacturers will be forced 
to maintain each model for several 
years, and to combine speed, simplicity 
and ruggedness. The big Mercedes 
six-wheeler—Hitler entered Vienna in 
one of these cross-country sport cars 
—is a favored “Schell” type. Motor. 
cycles are also a popular German 
weapon, and there is so large a 
stock of them that the entire army 
could be moved on two wheels if it 
were desired. Germany has _ three 
armored, mechanized army divisions 
totalling perhaps 30,000 men, and is 
believed to be forming one more. Up 
to this year she had only a single 
brigade of horse cavalry. This, pri- 
marily, was to keep the rough-riding 
younger sons of the East Prussian 
Junkers happy. However, additional 
horse cavalry is now being created for 
use on the flat steppes of the East. 

The German army today consists of 
42 fairly good first-line divisions, very 
short on artillery; six poor divisions 
from the former Austrian army; two 
good reserve divisions in East Prussia; 
and 38 reserve divisions lacking artil- 
lery, motor transport, and_ suitable 
staff officers. This reaches a total of 
perhaps a million men—‘“too many 
Viennese chocolate-soldiers, not enough 
Mecklenburg giants,” as a home critic 
put it. The essential weakness in re- 
serves is accounted for by the fact 
that the Reich was forbidden to utilize 
conscription between 1919 and 1935. 
In the latter year it was readopted, for 
a two-year period, plus a preparatory 
six-months labor service on public 
works like the Autobahn. 

But if Germany heads toward the 
Soviet Ukraine, and the Ukrainian 
minority of Poland, in a prospective 
automobile war, what of the motoriza- 
tion in the Russian Red Army—“the 
bear that walks like a man, with its 
head shot off,” according to one wit. 
Certainly the brains of the Red Army, 
due to Stalin’s purgings, are in the 
grave, 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Government by Test-Tube _ 


Kansas’ idea for a laboratory to try out its laws 
has caught on and has been copied by six States 


getic Sam Wilson, manager of 

the Kansas State Chamber of 
Commerce, brought his fist down on 
his desk and addressed a little group 
of callers. “If an automobile company 
operated the way a State legislature 
does,” declared Sam, “you’d see cars 
broken down all along the road; they’d 
put out a new-fangled engine without 
first making sure it would work. That’s 
the way we now make a law—on 
guesses or opinions, with no facts. No 
one knows if it will work, or how— 
and yet laws are the things we live 
by—and sometimes they determine if 
we shall live at all. I say a proposed 
law should be treated as scientifically 
as the materials they test in the Bureau 
of Standards.” 

Wilson set influential people think- 
ing, the idea took hold, and in 1933 
Kansas stepped out with a new device 
to take the guesswork out of law- 
making. So sensibly contrived was this 
device that it has since been copied ix. 
Illinois, Nebraska, Kentucky, Connec- 
ticut, Virginia and Michigan. The idea 
is being considered for the State of 
Washington; Brookings Institute has 
recommended it for Iowa and Okla- 
homa. Mexico, Chile, and other Latin- 
American countries have adopted it. 

Obviously Kansas has “got some- 
thing.” It’s simpie enough, too. Called 
the Legislative Council, it consists of 
two well coordinated parts: a group of 
regularly elected members of the State 
legislature who determine by contact 
with the public what new law-making 
is needed or demanded; and a perma- 
nent staff of independent research ex- 
perts who study, without political bias, 
all previous human experience that 
might apply to an immediate problem. 
The elective part of the Council con- 
sists of ten members of the Senate, 15 
from the House, and the presiding offi- 
cers of the two houses. No one locality 
has more than its proportionate share 
of members, and political parties are 
represented in the same proportion as 
in the legislature. The research part 
of the Council is headed up by the best 
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By FRED C. KELLY 





How did Sam Wilson of Kan- 
sas persuade his native state to 
take the guesswork out of law- 
making? 

How many states have followed 
the example of the Kansans? 

Why did the Kansas legislators 
reject what seemed to be a highly 
productive “top-tax” on beer? 

What enabled the Sunflower 
parliamentarians to go on vaca- 
tion two months ahead of their 
envious Missouri neighbors, both 
starting even? 

Why can wonders in legal re- 
search be accomplished for only 
an annual $20,000? 

These questions are answered 
in Mr. Kelly’s article. 





legislative research brains available. 
The Council assumes no powers of the 
democratically elected legislature; it 
merely supplies factual knowledge by 
which the legislature may act intelli- 
gently. When the Kansas legislature 
passes a law it now knows not merely 
that the law is workable, but exactly 
how it will work. 

To understand that all this is really 
revolutionary, we must note what hap- 
pens in most other States, where legis- 
latures meet with no plan or program 
ready. Between legislative sessions— 
usually held every other year—press- 
ing problems have accumulated. 
Hastily-considered laws are jammed 
through as remedies, without much 
knowledge of their probable effect. 
Moreover, studies show that about half 
the members of an average legislature 
are serving for the first time. Assum- 
ing that at least three terms are neces- 
sary to gain a decent amount of ex- 
perience, surprisingly few could meet 
that test. During the period of Demo- 
cratic supremacy in the Indiana House, 
from 1931-35, only five Democrats had 
been in three previous sessions. In 
Iowa, a few sessions back, the opposi- 
tion party (Democratic) included only 
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one man who had served even two 
previous terms. Important committee 
chairmanships in most States must go 
to men of scant experience. The 
legislative procedure is necessarily 
amateurish. 

Kansas feels that by means of its 
Council, hit-or-miss methods have been 
largely eliminated. By having the law- 
making process practically continuous, 
instead of semi-annual and spasmodic, 
a sifting out of non-essentials is con- 
stantly going on. It is possible to con- 
centrate on what is really important. 
Legislative members of the Council de- 
cide what jobs the researchers should 
tackle; the experts then go ahead to 
gather and analyze the facts. 


ie Council meets quarterly for two 
or three days. During this time any 
legislator, the Governor, or any ordi- 
nary citizen, may make suggestions. 
Each proposal is referred to a special 
committee, though it may first have 
brief consideration by the whole Coun- 
cil. The committee receiving it may 
promptly eliminate the project by an 
unfavorable report, but if the idea has 
merit it is passed to the research staff 
for an analysis of the facts. By the 
time a quarterly meeting is over, the 
Council has usually weeded out im- 
practical proposals, or impossible so- 
lutions to problems, and the experts 
are ready to devote further study to 
projects that give promise. 

Through the Council, the need for a 
law is quickly translated into the fram- 
ing of a workable one. At one meet- 
ing, for example, a farmer reported 
that bindweed was damaging crops and 
asked for a law to check it. The re- 
search staff was asked to get the facts. 
Researchers soon found out just how 
the weed spreads; the percentage of 
farms infested; and costs of eradica- 
tion by various methods. Having all 
the facts, the legislators had to decide 
only if they desired a law at all, and 
whether the campaign on the weed 
should be voluntary or compulsory. 
Thus they were able to come to a deci- 
sion, and did, almost immediately. 
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Another simple example of substitut- 
ing facts for guesses had to do with 
the “habitual criminal” act—requiring 
life imprisonment on conviction of a 
third penal offense. There had been 
many rumors of much injustice in the 
operation of the act—men locked up 
for life because of a series of rela- 
tively minor offenses, and others escap- 
ing penalties for crimes much worse. 
Nearly every legislator had his theo- 
ries, but no one knew the facts. The 
research staff collected data on every 
prisoner in the State penitentiary. It 
was then possible to show how many 


unwarranted proposals. have saved 
much actual money and ‘conserved a 
tremendous amount of time, enabling 
legislators to center their attention on 
projects of genuine importance. In 
1937, for example, the legislatures in 
Kansas and the neighboring State of 
Missouri convened at about the same 
time, and faced similar problems. The 
Kansas legislature finished two months 
ahead of that in Missouri. Within 
twenty-four hours after the opening of 
one Kansas session, it was possible to 
take up any one of 42 outstanding sub- 
jects on which all the fact-finding had 





The State Capitol of Kansas, at Topeka. Kansas was the first State to take the 
guess-work out of legislating. 


had evaded the spirit of the law and 
how many might have been punished 
unjustly. Without such painstaking 
digging for facts, no intelligent recon- 
sideration of the existing law could 
have been made. 

On another occasion, a legislator was 
insistently pushing a scheme to obtain 
more revenue by a higher tax on beer. 
No arguments moved him. But the re- 
search staff, with figures received from 
other States, showed conclusively that 
where the levy on beer was moderate, it 
provided more revenue than if the rates 
had been higher. Similar sets of figures 
promptly overcame theories long held 
in favor of a dozen other impractical 
means for raising more revenue. 

All kinds of pet projects are quickly 
dropped when a sponsor learns that a 
similar idea was tried and discarded 
elsewhere years ago; or that hundreds 
of pages of research material available 
for study show most of the arguments 
to be on the other side. This clarifying 
of facts and prompt elimination of 


already been done. There was no need 
for long committee hearings; every bit 
of information they could have pro- 
duced was sent in a report to every 
member before he left home. In such 
complicated legislative jobs as a social 
security bill, a school bill and a State 
police bill, the preliminary work of the 
Council advanced their consideration 
by at least two years. 

Ordinarily the Council does not 
recommend what laws should be 
passed, though it sometimes does pre- 
pare bills in tentative form. It simply 
says to the legislature: “Here are the 
facts about questions almost sure to be 
considered. You can now act as seems 
wise.” By offering facts rather than 
mere opinions or theories, it has 
avoided most of the antagonisms that 
sometimes arise when so-called experts 
ere called in. 

Besides aiding the legislators, this 
work of the research unit serves to 
make knowledge of impending bills 
common property all over the state 
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long before a law could be passed. The 
research reports, summarized for easy 
reading, are sent not only to legislators 
but also to thousands of citizens who 
have asked for this service. Newspapers 
use them for editorial discussions, 
Legislators have a chance to learn from 
constituents what they think should be 
done. Another result is that lobbyists 
and pressure groups are placed at a 
disadvantage, since both legislators 
and the public already have the facts 
on both sides. 


Macs of the success of a legislative 
council seems to depend on a wise 
choice of research director. At the 
head of the staff in Kansas is Frederick 
H. Guild, professor of political science 
at the University of Kansas at the time 
of his appointment, who had worked 
in the legislative field since his gradua- 
tion from Brown University a quarter 
of a century ago. The director’s chief 
assistant, Mr. Strain, was previously 
research director for the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and has taught poli- 
tical science. There are three other 
research assistants—young men se- 
lected for their academic training— 
besides stenographers, calculating-ma- 
chine operators, accountants, and 
clerks, a total, except at peak loads, 
of less than a dozen. Considering the 
results already obtained, the research 
costs are low, only $20,000 a year, or 
less than is spent on research by scores 
of small business corporations. 

Why, one asks, if a State council is 
a good idea, would it not also be de- 
sirable for the Federal Government? 
The answer is that it doubtless might 
be. Many Congressional committees 
have large clerical staffs to enable them 
to perform important research work 
between sessions, but there is no cen- 
tral body to gather facts for legislation 
not foreseen by Congress. 

The Kansas experiment has done 
much to minimize such mistakes as 
arise from remediable ignorance. It 
has created in the minds of both legis- 
lators and voters an unwillingness to 
decide policies without full knowledge. 
Here perhaps may be the greatest bene- 
fit of all: to know that facts are not 
to be established merely by following 
the latest rumor or by listening to 
political orators. Kansas has made a 
contribution to the success of the 
democratic idea by making a demo- 
cracy more workable. Law-making by 
something approaching scientific pre- 
cision is a step forward. Probably a 
Legislative Council should be standard 
equipment in every State of the union. 
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SIDE from what he himself 
likes to call “The Intangi- 
bles,” Secretary Hull went to 

Lima with two very definite proposals 
in mind—proposals which he pro- 
ceeded to sponsor the afternoon of his 
arrival. First and foremost, he sought 
unity of viewpoint among the twenty- 
one nations on the subject of trade 
and commerce. No one knew better 
than he that most of the Southern re- 
publics depend for their very liveli- 
hood upon the sale of their products 
abroad. Such countries as Argentina, 
Chile, Brazil, Venezuela and Cuba 
could not exist without their foreign 
markets. And interestingly enough, the 
markets for Argentine meat and grain, 
Chilean copper and nitrate and Vene- 
zuelan oil are found in Europe and 
not in the United States. In fact a 
great portion of the raw materials of 
several of these countries are sold in 
Germany and Italy, or in one way or 
another, pass through the hands of 
German and Italian traders. 

For these reasons, business men and 
public officials in a number of Latin 
American countries find themselves 
targets for Fascist and Nazi propa- 
ganda. By means of devious trade 
methods, Nazis are able to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon governments and 
peoples that might eventually force 
them into a more “friendly” attitude 
toward totalitarian doctrines and per- 
haps bring them into the orbit of Ger- 
man and Italian influence. Mr. Hull 
was determined to obtain agreement 
upon a resolution endcrsing his demo- 
cratic trade policies, the chief corner- 
stone of which is the principle that 
those who subscribe to such a policy 
agree not to show more favors to the 
commerce of one country than to an- 
other. 

In his second proposal he hoped to 
get the other twenty countries to join 
the United States in a bold declaration 
pledging themselves to stand together 
against the isms of the old world— 
Nazism, Fascism and Communism. 
Once they had passed these proposals, 



































The Meaning of Lima 


Secretary Hull’s handling of the Argentina 
problem was the highspot of the Conference 


By EDWARD TOMLINSON 





Mr. Hull reasoned that anything else 
accomplished at Lima would be all to 
the good. 

Without a hitch every delegation 
readily agreed to the economic resolu- 
tion. In fact it was voted upon and an- 
nounced the very first week. Eighteen 
of the delegations also readily signified 
their willingness and intention to join 
in a declaration against all alien and 
subversive encroachments. Many of 
them were even willing to name names, 
openly defying the Rome-Berlin axis. 
However, Argentina and her next door 
neighbor, Uruguay, held out against 
such a drastic measure. 


[= delegates from Argentina, the 
most highly developed and progressive 
of all the South American countries, 
insisted they were for American solid- 
arity, all right, but they did not see the 
reason for putting it in writing. As 
one eminent Argentine journalist ex- 
pressed it, “We don’t wish to offend 
openly and in writing countries upon 
which we are so dependent for trade— 
for the sale of our meat and grain 
from which comes the livelihood of the 
Argentine people. 

Of course it must be remembered 
that these two countries are far more 
European in blood and culture than 
any of the other Southern republics. 
Half the people in both countries are 
either of Italian birth or of Italian de- 
scent. And although they have always 
been the most nationalistic of all the 
peoples of the entire Continent, the 
most ready to condemn Yankee im- 
perialism, or the interference of one 
country in the affairs of another, they 
feel much closer to Italy and the old 
world than to the countries of this 
hemisphere. 

Anyway, whether sincere in their 
protestations of Americanism and the 
wish to travel exclusively with the 
countries of the new world, they left 
the impression among scores of dele- 
gates from other Latin American coun- 
tries, as well as most impartial observ- 
ers, that they entertained pro-Eu- 
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ropean, if not pro-Italian or pro-Ger- 
man leanings. 

“I don’t think,” said a prominent 
Peruvian, “that the Argentines would 
for a moment tolerate Fascist or Nazi 
interference or influence in their politi- 
cal or economic affairs. But unfortun- 
ately their every action, at least in the 
early part of the Conference, and even 
beforehand, leaves them wide open to 
the charge.” 

The Argentine press, as well as 
numbers of Argentine personalities, 
gave the impression, long before the 
conference convened, that they would 
object to United States influence at 
Lima. There were editorials and public 
speeches warning President Roosevelt 
against visiting the Peruvian capital, 
although it had long been the hope of 
the Peruvian government that he 
would do so. 

Because of certain remarks in some 
of the President’s speeches, Argentine 
officials claimed to believe that Mr. 
Hull would propose a military alliance 
among the American republics, an idea 
which had never crossed the Secretary’s 
mind. If they were actually sincere in 
such a belief, there is little doubt that 
it was the result of clever Fascist and 
Nazi propaganda. For representatives 
of the press of both these Fascist coun- 
tries had long been engaged in a cru- 
sade to discredit the good neighbor 
policy of the United States and divide 
the Americas. 

Apparently with no thought of the 
inconsistency of his attitude, his coun- 
trymen having inveighed against the 
very thought of the President of the 
United States making a visit to the con- 
ference, the Argentina Foreign Minis- 
ter, Dr. Jose Maria Cantilo, paid an 
ambitious and conspicuous state visit 
to the Peruvian government. He trav- 
elled on board a new battleship, and 
arrived in Lima just ahead of the 
official delegations from the other 
countries. This spectacle was given tre- 
mendous play by both the German and 
Italian press. 

Proving further their well laid plans 
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to forestall the strong stand which they 
had reason to believe Secretary Hull 
would urge on the Conference, the Ar- 
gentines sent out a draft of a resotu- 
tion of their own in advance of the 
convening of the Conference. The 
United States delegation’ received a 
copy of it aboard the ship enroute to 
Lima. 

This resolution made no mention of 
solidarity, proposed no steps against 
subversive influences, or the intention 
to defend American sovereignty 
against encroachments from non- 
American sources. It merely called for 
a periodical meeting of ministers of 
foreign affairs, supplementing the 
Buenos Aires Convention on Consulta- 
tion, which was adopted at the Inter- 
American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace in 1936. The consulta- 
tion provided by the Buenos Aires 
Convention had to do only with “the 
peaceful solution of difficulties,” that 
might arise between two or more of the 
“American nations.” It did not take 
into consideration any possibility of 
interference or encroachments from 
outside the hemisphere. 

And the new resolution proposed by 
the Argentine delegation stated that 
“whereas, apart from the system of 
consultation stipulated in the Conven- 
tion signed at Buenos Aires, for the 
maintenance or re-establishment of 
peace, it is mutually advantageous to 
establish a more effective contact in the 
event that situations should arise the 
scope of which may not be contem- 
plated in that Convention,” and so on, 
and that “the governments represented 
at the Eighth Inter-American Confer- 
ence recommend that the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American re- 
publics when they deem it advisable, 
hold meetings in the various capitals of 
those republics, in rotation and with- 
out giving form of character to such 
meetings.” 


Pisne this proposal, it was perfectly 
apparent that what the Argentines 
hoped to accomplish was the adoption 
of a few: pious words concerning co- 
operation in the new world, enough to 
save face with their neighbors, and at 
the same time to be able to say to any 
European countries that inquired into 
the situation, “We have not been par- 
tial as between nations of Europe and 
those of America.” By implementing 
the Buenos Aires Convention only to 
the extent of providing for the period- 
ical meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, and making the reference to 
non-American states, they could say to 


Europe, “In our foreign relations we 
treat European countries and our 
American neighbors exactly alike.” 
But such were not to be the results 
of the Conference. Because such were 
not the sentiments of the vast majority 
of the delegations. Not only was the 
United States delegation determined to 
have something more definite and 
more forceful, but so were those of 
Brazil and Cuba, of Haiti and Colum- 
bia, of Chile and Peru, and the others. 
Great was the surprise of the Argen- 
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tines to find that eighteen of the twen- 
ty-one countries were outspoken 
against any such mealy-mouthed state- 
ment as that submitted by the Buenos 


- Aires Foreign Office. Even the nine- 


teenth, Uruguay, privately expressed 
disapproval of it. 

And here followed one of the wisest 
pieces of statesmanship that will ever 
be recorded in Pan-American history. 
Except for the wisdom and judgment 
of Cordell Hull, the fire eaters would 
have been rewarded by dramatics 
aplenty. When it was found that eight- 
een and possibly nineteen countries 
were lined up together on a strong and 
forthright declaration of solidarity, 
Mr. Hull could easily have forced 
such a declaration through the Con- 
ference without the other two nations, 
thus isolating Argentina and her little 
neighbor. It would have been a grand 
story. It would have made great head- 
lines. And Mr. Hull would have been 
a more thrilling hero. But on the other 
hand the Americas would have been 
split. The Fascists could have said, 
“We told you so. It is the old trick of 
the Yankee—imperialism, rule and 
ruin.” 

Mr. Hull chose to practice coopera- 
tion and American solidarity. Not for 
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one moment did he play the game of 
the sharp trader, the strong man, the 


imperialist, the European type of| 


leader. He chose to be patient and 
appear to be losing. He chose to le 


the Argentines appear to be dominat. | 


ing the Conference. He made no 
speech, gave out no statement. Mean. 


time the Fascist press did say he was | 
losing; that the Argentines were domi. | 


nating the Conference; even a large 
segment of the American press joined 
the chorus. 


What the gray-haired Tennesseean | 


was actually doing was burning the 
midnight oil, working behind the 
scenes. He knew that the Argentines 
knew they couldn’t afford to stand out 
against all the balance of Latin Amer. 
ica. He knew they would make conces- 
sions, but being the proud sensitive 
people they are they could not afford 
to lose face. He helped them to save 
their face. Meantime they began hur. 
riedly to mend their fences. However 
he left it to Peruvians, Brazilians and 
others to press forward his claims. 

Presently, the Argentines made an- 
other proposal of their own. They took 
ideas from all the previous drafts of 
the resolution on solidarity, those of 
the United States and several of the 
other countries, and _ incorporated 
them into a draft of their own. When 
Mr. Hull read it he agreed at once to 
accept it, because it contained ninety 
per cent of what he had first proposed, 
including the Argentine proposal for 
the periodical meeting of ministers of 
foreign affairs. 

The new proposal, and the one 
which was finally adopted, said that, 
“The peoples of America have 
achieved spiritual unity through the 
similarity of their republican institu- 
tions, their unshakeable will for peace, 
their profound sentiment of humanity 
and tolerance, and through their abso- 
lute adherence to the principles of in- 
ternational law, of the equal sover- 
eignty of States and of individual 
liberty without religious or racial 
prejudices; 

“That on the basis of such princi- 
ples and will, they seek and defend the 
peace of the continent and work to- 
gether in the cause of universal 
concord; 

“That respect for the personality, 
sovereignty, and independence of each 
American State, constitutes the essence 
of international order sustained by 
continental solidarity, which histori- 
cally has found expression in declara- 
tion of various States, or in agreements 
which were applied, and sustained by 
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»w declarations and by treaties in 

force ; 

“That the Inter-American Conference 
%: the Maintenance of Peace, held at 
Buenos Aires, approved on December 
Hist, 1936, the Declaration of the 
Principles of Inter-American Solidar- 


December 23, 1936, the Protocol of 
Non-Intervention ; 

“Therefore the Governments of the 
\merican States declare: 

“First. That they reaffirm their con- 
inental solidarity and their purpose to 
wllaborate in the maintenance of the 
sinciples upon which the said solid- 
ity is based; 

“Second. That, faithful to the above- 
nentioned principles and to their abso- 
lite sovereignty, they reaffirm their de- 
sion to maintain them and to defend 
them against all foreign intervention, 
or activity that may threaten them; 

“Third. And in case the peace, se- 
urity or territorial integrity of any 
American Republic is thus threatened 
by acts of any nature that may impair 
them, they proclaim their common 
concern and their determination to 
make effective their solidarity, co- 
ordinating their respective sovereign 
wills by means of the procedure of 
consultation, established by conven- 
tions in force and by declarations of 
the Inter-American Conferences, using 
the measures which in each case the 
circumstances may make advisable. It 
is understood that the Governments of 
the American Republics will act inde- 
pendently in their individual capacity, 
recognizing fully their juridical equal- 
ity as sovereign states; 

“Fourth. That in order to facilitate 
the consultations established in this 
and other American peace instruments, 
the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics, when deemed de- 
sirable and at the initiative of any 
one of them, will meet in their several 
capitals by rotation and without proto- 
colary character. Each Government 
may, under special circumstances or 
for special reasons, designate a repre- 
sentative as a substitute for its Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs.” 

To Cordell Hull it did not matter 
whether the form of the Declaration 
came from Argentina or from some- 
one else, so long as the substance 
was what he wished. To the self-effac- 
ing Secretary of State, it was of little 
concern whether he got the credit for 
writing “The Declaration of Lima” so 
long as it was written. 

As a matter of fact, he proposed that 
it be known as “The Declaration of 


Lima.” And when the Conference was 
over he was called the “Father of 
American Solidarity.” Every delegate 
gave him credit for the one big accom- 
plishment of the Conference. As final 
evidence of its regard the Conference 
selected him to respond to the fare- 
well address of the Peruvian President 
at the State Banquet in the magnificent 
Government Palace: on the night fol- 
lowing adjournment. 

Although the “Declaration of Sol- 
idarity” will be regarded as the most 
conspicuous accomplishment of the 
Lima Conference, there were other and 
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With Asia aflame with war and 


bloody conquest; with the Near East, 
even the Holy Land itself, in revolt; 
with a martial cyclone raging in his- 
toric Spain, and the dictators 
Europe bragging and bullying their 
neighbors, this congress of American 
leaders offered a splendid opportunity 
for strengthening the bulwarks of 
peace and neighborliness within this 
hemisphere. Knowing fully well that 


of 


all the subversive influences of a 
Europe gone mad were already at 
work south of the Gulf and the Rio 


Grande, most people looked to Lima as 





Argentine Foreign Minister Jose Maria Cantilo addresses the Lima Conference. 
Through Cantilo’s efforts Secretary Hull’s plan for a continental defense strategy 
was shelved. 


equally significant developments. The 
Declaration of American Principles, a 
re-statement of the various peace in- 
struments that have been adopted at 
previous Conferences, is an important 
landmark. These instruments provide 
that “The non-intervention of any 
State in the internal or external affairs 
of another is inadmissible; that all 
differences of an international char- 
acter should be settled by peaceful 
means; that the use of force as an 
instrument of a national or interna- 
tional policy is proscribed; that rela- 
tions between States should be gov- 
erned by the precepts of international 
law; that respect for and the faith- 
ful observance of treaties constitute 
the indispensable rule for the develop- 
ment of peaceful relations between 
States.” This Declaration was also 
fostered by Mr. Hull and the American 


delegation. 


a city of hope, a city where new world 
statesmanship might be able to forge 
instruments of defense against the 
onrush of destructive forces from 
without. 

When Dr. Carlos Concha, Peruvian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, mounted 
the rostrum on the afternoon of De- 
cember 9th to declare the Congress 
open for business he faced more news- 
paper correspondents, radio commen- 
tators, writers and observers than had 
ever before attended such a gathering. 

Although, as in most such confer- 
ences, enthusiasm ebbed and hopes 
ran low during the second and most 
of the third week, while committees 
were struggling to harmonize the pro- 
posals and viewpoints of the various 
countries, the conference ended in a 
veritable orgy of agreements and 
declarations. In fact, in many ways it 
was the most successful of all Pan- 
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American Conferences. At least none 
before has adjourned amid such out- 
ward evidences of good will. 

The programs of all Pan-American 
meetings are planned long in advance 
with meticulous care. Each country is 
asked to suggest to the Program Com- 
mittee what projects and proposals it 
wishes to have considered. Such pro- 
posals are then submitted to all the 
other governments for comment and 
opinion, so that whatever is finally 
included in the official agenda has 
general approval. 

Foremost among the topics agreed 
upon for discussion and consideration 
at Lima were the highly debatable 
projects for an all American League 
of Nations and an Inter-American 
Court of Justice. Strangely enough, 
neither of these carefully planned pro- 
posals got to first base. They were 
passed over, or under (neither of them 
is likely to be heard from again) with 
only cursory mention. It is doubtful if 
Secretary Cordell Hull and his dele- 
gation ever gave more than passing 
thought to the possibility of an Ameri- 
can League or an Inter-American 
Court. 

I think that one of the most sig- 


nificant facts about this, as well as 
previous Pan-American Conferences, 
is that everything was based upon the 
principle of unanimity. The decisions 
and laws of this country are made by 
the majority, but Pan-American de- 
cisions and policies are enacted only 
after unanimous agreement. Yet in the 
eighteen days of the Lima Conference 
the Americas found themselves in un- 
animous agreement on exactly one 
hundred and eleven different plans and 
proposals effecting their foreign pol- 
icy. On an average of six times every 
day, including Sundays, the represen- 
tatives of twenty-one different nations 
saw eye to eye on matters running the 
entire gamut of their material, 
political, social and cultural life. 

If my state legislator, or the United 
States Congress ever presents such a 
record of collective accomplishment 
and cooperation, I shall feel that the age 
of legislative miracles is not altogether 
impossible. At any rate, the results of 
the Lima Conference lead me to be- 
lieve that in their international rela- 
tions, at least, unity of thought and 
action among the Americas is already 
an actuality. 


The Record at Lima 


Excerpts from the address delivered 
by President Oscar R. Benavides of 
Peru welcoming the delegates to the 
eighth International Conference of the 
American States on Dec. 9: 


Today, in this genuinely American 
assembly we feel the spiritual pres- 
ence of all the States beyond our 
continent. 

They are interested in observing 
how we here affirm and increase the 
political and juridicial cohesion of the 
twenty-one peoples who have organ- 
ized that they may follow together the 
uncertain stages of the future in a 
caravan united by similar sentiments 
and directed by an undivided collective 
conscience. 

We know that sociological gravita- 
tions, political concepts, international 
traditions and groupings create differ- 
ent sets of conditions in different con- 
tinents. This, however, cannot disturb 
our mission even when it obliges us 
to be on our guard. 

Because of this, America, even 
though it must think of its security, 
which is a primary obligation, de- 








fends its moral unity above everything 
else. The Americas desire to be strong 
in order that they may be respected, 
but there is not and cannot be any 
continental imperialism either in the 
political, economic or spiritual sense. 

As the qualified spokesmen of your 
nations, you undoubtedly know very 
well that it has been impossible to 
express our continental solidarity in 
juridicial formulas but rather on a 
basis of the moral concept that con- 
stitutes that solidarity. In this those 
formulas have been and always must 
be based. 

I invite you to make a new effort 
toward the affirmation of this moral 
solidarity and for the preservation of 
the existing system of international 
pacts, which has made so much 
progress in recent years, thereby 
guaranteeing relations of our States 
and respect for their sovereignty. 

_——— 
Excerpts from Secretary Hull’s speech 
of Dec. 10: 


Unfortunately, in recent years, pow- 
erful forces in some parts of the world 
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have challenged the validity of the| 


primary and basic principles upon the 


of our international life. 

The right of each nation to map. 
age its own affairs free from outside 
interference; recognition of the soy. 


ereignty and equality of states irre. | 


spective of size and strength; respect 
for the pledged word and the sanctity 
of treaty obligations—these and nv- 
merous other basic principles must be 
the governing rules of international 
conduct if peace rather than anarchy 
is to prevail and civilization is to ad- 
vance. 

Our conference must extend and 
make more secure the basis of sound 
and healthy economic relations among 
nations. 





Excerpts from the address of José 
Maria Cantilo, Foreign Minister of 
Argentina, before the Conference on 
Dec. 10: 


American solidarity is a fact, which 
no one doubts, and which no one could 
doubt. For this we do not need any 
special pacts. A pact is already made 
in our history. 

We are resolved to resist with the 
same tenacity, either by preventive 
measures or by combined direct action, 
everything that implies a threat against 
the American order, to every infiltra- 
tion of men or ideas that reflect or 
tend to implant in our soil and in our 
spirit concepts foreign to our ideas, 
ideals that are antagonistic to ours, 
regimes that menace our liberties, 
theories that threaten the social and 
moral peace of our people or political 
fantasies that cannot prosper under 
the sky of the Americas. 

History as well as geography im- 
poses on the Latin peoples of this con- 
tinent the spiritual unity found in our 
association in the same original cul- 
ture and in our neighborliness. Also 
our history as well as our geography 
makes us one with the United States, 
whose policy was to safeguard the 
early footsteps of these countries and 
whose friendship, symbolized today in 
the noble figure of Roosevelt, is a still 
further guarantee for each one of us. 

Argentina believes that each Ameri- 
can country, with its own unmistak- 
able identity, should develop its own 
policy without forgetting, however, 
the great continental solidarity nor the 
natural influence of reciprocal inter- 
ests which group them geographically. 
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Continental solidarity, but individ- 
yal policy. The two terms are not 
irreconcilable. Our continental solidar- 
ity must not exclude that which unites 
ys With the rest of the human race 
and we cannot disinterest ourselves in 




















































Man- B what occurs outside of America. 
utside J Just as the United States maintained 
© Sov: Bihe Open Door policy in China and 
} Ute- J vere led to interest themselves in the 
€spect @ Hawaiian Islands and later, after the 
netity @ war with Spain, to obtain the cession 
d nu. of the Philippine Islands, in other 
ust be J yords to maintain a policy that was 
Honal J not exclusively American, so the inter- 
archy ¥ acts that the River Plate countries, in- 
‘0 ad- |B Juding Argentina, have in European 

markets weigh on their national and 

and J international policies. 
‘ound We feel ourselves closely associated 
mong with Europe by the immigration we 
have received from her . . . by Euro- 
pean capital, which has developed our 

José 4 agricultural and... other industries. 
r of From Spain we received our blood 
2 on and our religion. From France and 

Great Britain as well as from the 
hich United States we received the doctrinal 
oil direction of our democratic institu- 

tions. French culture has contributed 
oie largely in the formation of our intel- 
lectual life while Italy and Germany 
have contributed to important aspects 
the of our evolution. European influence 
: "Ve |] predominates in our universities and 
7on; J in our schools. 
Inst e 
ge Excerpts from Secretary Hull’s ad- 
ae dress broadcast Dec. 13 to the United 
a States from the Pan-American Con- 
ae ference: 
es, Let me express first the clear im- 
wail pression I already have gained from 
wr my conversations with my colleagues 
how of other countries—that there exists 
between us a measure of moral and 
ais spiritual unity far greater than ever 
ne before. 
ue That excessive short-sighted na- 
A. tionalism which always existed to a 
sa great or lesser extent seems definitely 
hy to have subsided in the face of a grave 
ss world situation. 
i Taking the situation as it existed, 
ol the Montevideo conference of 1933 
a contributed much to a solution of 
‘Il these difficulties. Agreements signed 
“ there condemned the use of force as 
- an instrument of national policy and 
k. placed the American republics sol- 
a emnly on record in support of a world 
A order based on law and justice. 
‘ They also recorded the intention of 
: these republics to work toward the 





elimination of excessive barriers to 
commerce and to seek to develop trade 






on a basis of equal opportunity, which 
is the best basis for mutual economic 
benefit and freedom from arbitrary 
dictations and discriminations con- 
nected with other types of trade 
agreements. 

Now, at this meeting at Lima, we 
have undertaken to discuss imple- 
mentation of agreements already 
reached, and to provide further effec- 
tive measures for consultation and co- 
operation in all matters of common 
concern. 

I am absolutely convinced that 
every one of the American republics 
desires to live in peace and work in 
friendly cooperation with every other 
nation in the world. 

We do not seek to impose our form 
of government or our institutions upon 
other peoples. We do believe interna- 
tional relations can be conducted on 
the basis of peace and international 
law and order, an appreciation of each 
other’s problems, and recognition that 
the welfare of peoples is the primary 
concern of governments. 

cuchnaiiiabdianile 

Excerpts from the address by Sccre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull at the 
plenary session of the Conference on 


Dec. 24: 


Let us not minimize the true value 
of the accomplishments of this con- 
ference. Our deliberations have added, 
to our common continental faith, new 
substantive principles and new proce- 
dure of consultation. 

These deliberations took form in 
the declaration in this conference of 
the principles of the solidarity of 
America, the Declaration of Lima. 
Closely associated with it are two vig- 
orous resolutions, one offering sweep- 
ing condemnation of racial and 
religious bigotry and _ intolerance 
everywhere; the other condemning in 
this hemisphere the collective political 
activity of groups of aliens. 

It can be accurately stated that the 
declaration which the conference ap- 
proves today, while not dramatized or 
amplified as to details, contains the 
substance of the various other pro- 
posals advanced by a number of us 
during the conference. 

We have spent long and profitable 
days in intimate exchange of views. 
We have discussed at length the poli- 
cies and purposes that animate our 
governments. We have come to know 
each other’s hearts and minds. 

Out of these exchanges has come 
this declaration, this common formula- 
tion of our common policy. Its formu- 
lation illustrates the use and meaning 
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of the conference method. We have 
proven our ability to use this method 
successfully and to find thereby the 
phrases and instruments suitably ex- 
pressive of our common aims. 

Already the tasks ahead are all too 
plain. We still must seek untrammeled 
freedom of economic life so that men 
and nations freely exchanging the 
product of their hands and heads can 
attain their greatest economic well- 
being. We still need a world in which 
universally there is recognized the sys- 
tem of order under an international 
law so much respected that force is not 
needed, just as force is not needed to 
maintain the several sovereignties of 
the friendly nations here represented 
one against another. 

There still is needed the moral cru- 
sade whereby the soul of every one, 
even the humblest of our citizens, may 
be liberated and raised to its greatest 
capacity so that each of the many mil- 
lions on our continent may find his 
greatest opportunity to serve his coun- 
try, his fellow-men and his God. 


coniintiatnine 

Excerpts from the address of Dr. 
Carlos Concha, chairman, closing the 
Conference on Dec. 27: 


The critical conditions through 
which the. world is passing today im- 
peratively demand that the Ameri- 
cas, watchful of their common inter- 
est, should advance toward realization 
of solidarity and that they should halt 
not with merely setting forth the un- 
deniable historical fact that every act 
capable of disturbing the peace of the 
hemisphere afiects each and every one 
of the nations which form that hemi- 
sphere. 

It was urgent that we make an effort 
to give structural form to our an- 
nounced solidarity, and realization of 
this duty contributed greatly to the 
importance and exceptional value of 
this Lima assembly. 

Having signed the declaration of 
Dec. 24 [on American solidarity], we 
have cause to boast that we have not 
betrayed the confidence of our people, 
that we have not been indifferent to the 
voice of geography and history, and 
that we have insured great progress in 
the tightening of our American com- 
munity. 

After today we can affirm with ab- 
solute justification that that associa- 
tion has ceased to be merely a gen- 
erous aspiration but has been con- 
verted into a living force that can be 
called upon to function whenever out- 
side activities threaten our vital inter- 
ests. 








WPA: A Community Appraisal 


Hundreds of individual communities have surveyed 


and reported on the work of their local projects 


ECAUSE of the wide range of 

conflicting opinion concerning 

the WPA, we who are on the 
inside of it have long felt that the 
program ought to be appraised by 
some objective outside agency. 

Concerning a program so large and 
so widely discussed, there should be 
available to any interested citizen or 
group a broad cross-section of specific 
outside judgments which would show 
how well or badly it has served the 
purpose of providing jobs for the un- 
employed, and to what extent it has 
or has not provided communities with 
useful public improvements and 
services. 

A national appraisal of the WPA 
Work Program, based upon its accom- 
plishments, community by community 
from coast to coast, was obviously the 
way to answer such questions inde- 
pendently. It should, of course, be 
made by people outside the WPA. 

There have been, here and _ there, 
local surveys or summaries of WPA 
work, it is true. Some have been of 


By ROSCOE WRIGHT 


The editors have asked the 
Works Progress Administration to 
prepare an article giving an official 
appraisal of its work to date. They 
learned that an appraisal is now 
being made, not by the department 
itself, but by community zroups 
throughout the country which have 
been asked to conduct surveys and 
give their candid opinions of the 
work being done in their own lo- 
calities. Roscoe Wright, an official 
of the central Washington bureau 
of the WPA, tells in the accom- 
panying article what the surveys 
have shown to date. 


excellent quality, but all have been 
limited in scope. For example, a sur- 
vey of the Federal Arts projects, and 
another cross-section survey dealing 
with WPA workers, their efficiency and 
employability, have been conducted 
hy the magazine, Fortune. This work 
has been praised as a scientific “spot- 
check,” but it covered only about a 
dozen communities. There has never 





Two Nashville, Tennessee, ladies my mie on a WPA project while the forelady 
ooks on. 
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been a comprehensive outside ap. 
praisal of the Work Program. 

Now such an appraisal is nearing 
completion. It is being conducted by 
representatives of eleven national or- 
ganizations such as the American So. 
ciety of Planning Officials, the 
American Public Welfare Association 
and the United States Conference of 
Mayors. 

A little more than a year ago, these 
organizations launched the first United 
States Community Improvement Ap- 
praisal. They include (in addition to 
the three already named) the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, the 
American Municipal Association, the 
National Aeronautic Association, the 
National Education Association (De- 
partment of Adult Education), the 
National Recreation Association, the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. 

As can be seen, these organizations 
represent various shades of economic 
and social thinking, which should 
guarantee a well-balanced judgment, 
fairly representative of the American 
people as a whole. 

The National Appraisal Committee 
selected by these agencies is_ still 
working, and will review some 7,897 
local surveys before submitting its 
final report. Only a general outline 
of the plan of procedure and some 
of the striking highlights of the local 
and State appraisals, all of which are 
now completed, can be given at this 
time. 

The plan of the appraisal is simple. 
In each of the 42 States which agreed 
to cooperate, the national sponsors 
selected a State sponsor of appraisals. 
This sponsor was usually a State-wide 
organization, such as the State Plan- 
ning Board, the League of Cities, the 
State University, etc. In some States 
several sponsors were named. 

Each State organization then took 
two primary steps. First, it invited 
all mayors, executive heads of coun- 
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ties and heads of State departments 
to report fully and frankly to it on 
their entire experience in the use of 
the unemployed on public works. Sec- 
ond, it appointed a State Appraisal 
Committee to check, review and evalu- 
ate the local reports after they were 
made. 

The quality of the personnel on 
these State committees was important, 
since in a sense they acted as judges 
of the validity of the reports by local 
oficials. A national tabulation of these 
42 State Appraisal Committees reveals 
that they included: 

Sixteen presidents of universities or 
colleges; 34 members of university 
and college faculties; 37 presidents or 
other representatives of State-wide or- 
ganizations of women (club federa- 
tions, women voters, etc.); 70 presi- 
dents or other representatives of State- 
wide, civic or business organizations 
such as Chambers of Commerce; 25 
ministers and representatives of wel- 
fare organizations; 56 State officials; 
107 county officials; 24 editors and 
publishers; 3 representatives of labor 
organizations; and 28 miscellaneous 
persons, including bank presidents 
and others prominent in business or 
community life. 






















Te State committees received de- 
tailed descriptions of projects within 
the communities studied, together with 
reports on the progress of the work, 
the efficiency of workers, the value to 
the community as a whole of com- 
pleted projects and the effect upon the 
unemployed of being put to work in- 
stead of being given a dole. 

The detailed studies were made in 
every case by those within the com- 
munity who had first-hand knowledge 
of the work being done. From the 
studies emerged the answers to a dozen 
questions uppermost in every mind 
which seriously considers the problem 
of unemployment and relief, to wit: 

1. Were the improvements and serv- 
ices provided under the Work Pro- 
gram badly needed and of benefit to 
the communities? 

2. Has the Work Program covered 
the field of needy employables? 

3. Has work relief maintained the 
skills and employability of the project 
workers? 

4. What has been the quality of 
workmanship? 

5. Are the public facilities con- 
structed under the Work Program of 
permanent value? 

6. Have the non-construction activi- 
ties been worthwhile? 








































Work Program on the fiscal condi- 
tion of governmental subdivisions? 

8. Has public health been im- 
proved? 

9. Has the program developed long- 
range community planning? 

10. Has work relief advanced the 
community and State improvement 
programs? ; 

11. Is work relief better than the 
dole (a) for the employable unem- 
ployed, (b) for the community? 

12. What has been the quality of 
the administration of the Program? 

The 7,897 local reports form the 
basis of both State and national ap- 
praisals. They are uneven in their 
efficiency and clarity, because of the 
varying ability of communities to ob- 
tain technical assistance in their proj- 
ect studies. The smaller communities 
were represented by lay people, 
whereas in the larger cities and States, 
technical help was available—a civil 
engineer to judge the engineering and 
construction jobs; a recreation expert 
to judge the play facilities provided, 
etc. Several States did not submit re- 
ports at all, due to lack of organiza- 
tion or volunteer committeemen to de- 
vote their time to the studies involved. 
The States of Montana, Washington 
and Minnesota produced outstanding 
community and State reports, utiliz- 
ing more technical aid to local as well 
as State reports. But definitely illumi- 
nating documents came also from 
Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 


No, this isn’t a new parlor 


7. What has been the effect of the- 
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Florida, Louisiana and California, and 
from many points between. 

- Despite the unevenness in the re- 
ports, the appraisal is by and large 
representative, and furnishes a better 
basis than has been available hereto- 
fore for a general, if not a scientific, 
summary of the work accomplished, 
as well as for an estimate of the effi- 
cacy of public work as a means of 
caring for the fluctuating reserve of 
employables not absorbed by private 
industry. 


Pveain the National Committee 
has not yet submitted its final nation- 
wide appraisal, a perusal of the nearly 
8,000 local reports now being re- 
viewed by committee representatives, 
reveals certain facts. One fact is that 
the day of talk about “boondoggling” 
is past. The heyday of the “boon- 
doggle” joke was in the earliest period 
of work relief. Opinions will vary, of 
course, as to how much truth there 
was in the joke then. But if the proj- 
ects of those days were hasty and ill- 
conceived, those of today are not 
found to be so. It may be that mistakes 
have been remedied, or that hasty 
judgments were unjust. How much was 
fact and how much was fiction in the 
talk of boondoggling is now a matter 
for antiquarian research. 

The communities of America see 
nothing funny about their WPA proj- 
ects today. Each road, each school- 
house, hospital, park, playground and 
public service that goes to make up 





game, but WPA workers inoculating Kentucky flood 


victims against typhoid. 
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the total sum of 200,000 miles of 
streets, roads and highways con- 
structed and repaired; 23,000 schools 
and hospitals built or improved; in- 
creased playground and park facilities 
provided; millions of garments made 
for the destitute poor and for victims 
of disasters; music for the multitude; 
literacy for over a million who could 
not read and write—each of the 
separate local items, as they appear 
in the community reports, is taken 
with the greatest seriousness. 

This is conspicuously true of vir- 
tually all of the thousands of com- 
munity reports that I have been priv- 
ileged to read. The National Commit- 
tee met in Washington recently for a 
round-table discussion prior to tack- 
ling its final task, and I cannot fore- 
cast what its report will say. But I 
can speak of the local reports from 
my own knowledge of them. I can 
say that work relief, as the producer 
of community improvements and serv- 
ices on a large scale, and as a means 
of giving bona fide work—not tinker- 
ing—to the unemployed, has met with 
the approval of practically all of the 
communities which have sent in re- 
ports. 

And how many communities does 
that mean? Averaged out, it means 
more than 150 communities for every 
State in the nation, 


| reports make many sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the work 
program in various respects. No one 
thinks it is perfect. For that matter, 
neither do we. And we regard this 
mass of constructive suggestions for 
improvement of the program as one 
of the most valuable outgrowths of 
the survey. 

There is a wide divergence of opin- 
ion in the local replies to some of the 
questions—the widest, perhaps, in 
answering the question: Has the Work 
Program covered the field of the em- 
ployable unemployed? In some com- 
munities, the answer was an unquali- 
fied “yes;” in others an equally em- 
phatic “no.” Some said “yes, at times; 
but no, when seasonal employment 
was slack.” Added up, there were far 
more “nays” to this question than to 
any other. 

There was some difference of opin- 
ion as to the quality of WPA work- 
manship, but the vast majority took 
an affirmative tone in discussing this 
point. “Yes,” said the bulk of the re- 
ports, “WPA workmanship is as good 
as the average workmanship on 
similar jobs done under private con- 





“Now,” says Walter Donaldson, “I’m 
not cheatable any more.” Claude Heater, 
teacher on a WPA adult education 
project, shows Donaldson how to figure. 


tract.” Those reporting adversely said 
for the most part that it was “as good 
as could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances”—having in mind _ the 
necessity for utilizing labor in need 
of retraining and rehabilitation. 
Sometimes there was very high 
praise for WPA workmanship. This 
may surprise some people. But in the 
depression thousands of highly skilled 
persons were thrown out of employ- 


Current History 


ment; and there was no valid reason | 


for supposing that, given a chance, 
they could not do good work. They 
have done good work, according to 
the communities in which that work 
has been accomplished. 

The construction program, which 
employs 74 per cent of all WPA labor, 
is generally more popular than the 
projects which provide intangible 


assets, the local reports reveal. Prac. | 
tically every State reported that its | 


construction program—the roads and 
highways, the airports, schools and 
court houses built or repaired—repre. 
sents valuable and permanent civic 
assets to the communities. 

Non-construction activities—public 
health, library extension and recrea. 
tion services, education, the sewing 
projects, hot lunches for school chil. 
dren, the four Federal Arts projects 
designed for employment of needy 
persons with special talents—had the 
definite general approval of two-thirds 
of the State committees reporting. 

I believe every citizen sincerely in- 
terested in solving America’s No. 1 
problem—unemployment—will be in- 
terested in the verdict of this first 
United States Community Improve- 
ment Appraisal. We in the WPA do 
not expect that, as summed up in na- 
tional form, it will be altogether 
favorable. It will put a finger on our 
weaknesses. But in doing so, it should 
help toward a better job. 


Over one-third of the entire WPA program is devoted to roads, streets, 
bridges, and related facilities. The mileage of roads and streets, newly 
built or improved by the WPA, would reach eighteen times around 
the globe. Nearly every American community has requested WPA 


projects of this type. 


Such work is highly desirable from an employment standpoint. 
About four-fifths of those the WPA must employ are manual workers, 
unskilled or semiskilled. Road building is a type of work they can do. 
Moreover, road work can be spread widely through farm areas to 
employ rural workers, and expanded or contracted to meet seasonal 
conditions such as the harvest. In many areas, such work has been 
virtually suspended during peak harvest seasons, to supply field workers, 
and resumed after the harvest layoffs. 

Farm-to-market or secondary roads, falling outside both the Federal 
and State highway systems, have been the chief beneficiary of the WPA 
road program. Over 39,000 miles of such roads have been newly con- 
structed—enough to span the country twelve times—while the mileage 
of existing rural roads improved (140,000) would reach five times 


around the globe. 


To hundreds of thousands of farm families, these improvements mean 
the certainty that the doctor can reach them in time of crisis, the assur- 
ance that perishable crops can move to market when ready, reliable 
mail and school bus service and, in general, a wide new social vista. 
Education, improvement, and higher land values are the byproducts of 


getting the farmer out of the mud. 


—Inventory: An appraisal of the Works Progress Administration. 
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The Myth of Economic Matriarchy 


The facts do not support the assertion that 
America’s wealth is rapidly passing to women 


By CLARISSA WOLCOTT DELANEY 


polite writers referred to them 

as “females.” Fifty years ago 
the press spoke of them, with Vic- 
torian delicacy, as “ladies.” But the 
frank modern generation calls them 
simply “women.” 

Such fashions in vocabulary are 
symbolic of woman’s slow climb to 
equality with men in most countries 
of the world. Today 150 million 
women share with their erstwhile 
lords and masters the privilege of vot- 
ing. France, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, 
Italy, Japan, Egypt, Persia, Argentina, 
Colombia and Bermuda are the few 
leading nations which still make the 
casting of a ballot a strictly stag 
affair. In the United States, Great 
Britain, Turkey and Sweden, on the 
other hand, women play important 
roles in political life, and to a lesser 
extent in the economic sphere. 


But of all the world’s women, the 
American is still the most privileged. 
Perhaps it was the scarcity of women 
in the frontier communities when this 
nation was young that caused Ameri- 
can men, in the words of European 
observers, to “place their women- 
folk on a pedestal and worship them.” 
Perhaps it was the courage and self- 
reliance of the pioneer woman who 
shot Indians and game, built new com- 
munities and raised families shoulder- 
to-shoulder with her husband, that led 
the new states to grant her the right 
to vote, and elect her to school boards 
and legislatures and even guberna- 
torial chairs. Today, thanks to the 
Nineteenth Amendment, American 
women share with men a large, if 
hardly equal, role in the political life 
of the nation. 


BR’ in the eighteenth century 


In our economic life as well, Ameri- 
can women play no mean role. 
Economists, historians, members of 
the advertising fraternity have all 
taken their pens in hand during the 
past decade to portray the great and 
rapidly increasing economic domi- 
nance of women. Seventy per cent of 
the wealth of the United States, they 


tell us, is in the hands of women. By 
the year 2025, their argument pro- 
ceeds, all the wealth of the nation will 
be their hands if the present trend 
continues. Women, it is said, already 
spend 80 per cent of the national in- 
come, even buying a great deal of 
clothing for their husbands and sons. 
The Advertising Federation of Ameri- 
ca has declared that advertising shows 
recognition of the fact that women are 
the potential buyers of consumers’ 
goods. 


To notion that America is well on 
the road to an economic matriarchy 
seems to have been first advanced in 
a report issued back in March, 1929, 
by Lawrence Stern and Company, a 
New York and Chicago brokerage 
house. Based upon statistics of the 
Department of Labor, of the Treasury 
Department and upon certain corpora- 
tion reports, the report flatly stated 
that “41 per cent of the nation’s wealth 
was controlled by women” and that, 
judging from statistics, all wealth 
would be in feminine hands by 


2025 A.D. 
The report pointed out that in 1929 


women were beneficiaries of 80 per 
cent of the $95,000,000 worth of life 
insurance policies then in force. They 
paid taxes on three and a quarter bil- 
lion dollars of the annual income; 
they comprised a majority of the stock- 
holders: of the largest corporations; 
women millionaires were as numer- 
ous as men; women were receiving 70 
per cent of the estates left by men; 
and 64 per cent of those left by 
women. Moreover, 8,500,000 women 
were gainfully employed. 


This thesis of economic matriarchy 
was further developed by Cathrine 
Curtis, national director of an organ- 
ization called Women Investors in 
America, Incorporated. “Women,” 
Miss Curtis declared in an article in 
the September, 1935, issue of Nation’s 
Business, “own three-quarters of 
America’s wealth and hold one-quarter 
of its jobs. Sixty-five per cent of the 
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savings accounts, totaling $14,242,- 
800,000 were in women’s names, she 
said. They held 48 per cent of the 
stock of all railroad corporations, 
worth $4,800,000,000; 44 per cent of 
the homes and farms, and 11,000,000 
gainful jobs. Where she obtained these 
figures, Miss Curtis did not say. 


Let us take a critical glance at Miss 
Curtis’ figures. The face value of the 
life insurance held by women in 1935 
did aggregate $100,000,000—but the 
actual present-day value in cash turn- 
in is but $25,000,000. Nor does the 
cash surrender value in all—or even 
most—cases belong to the beneficiary. 


Probably the only serious and schol- 
arly investigation the subject has ever 
received was made by Mary S. Branch 
at the University of Chicago in 1934; 
it was later published in the /ndustrial 
Arts Index. Miss Branch examined the 
amount of women’s income and their 
ownership of property. Federal in- 
come tax reports for 1928 were used 
as the principal criterion of income, 
supplemented by reports from three 
Wisconsin counties in 1930. 


Her study of the 1928 Federal in- 
come tax returns convinced Miss 
Branch that women owned 28 per cent 
of all income reported that year. But 
before taking these figures too seri- 
ously, one must remember that only 
approximately 3.3 per cent of the 
population filed income tax returns 
that year. Married men earning up to 
$3500 were exempt from filing re- 
turns—and the average annual wage 
of all persons employed in 1929 was 
less than $1500. Unmarried women 
had to report any income greater 
than $1500. It is impossible to deter- 
mine what proportion on joint returns 
of married persons is actually the in- 
come of the wife. Of persons report- 
ing more than $5000 income, 38 per 
cent were women. Thus, while it is 
extremely dangerous to generalize 
from this insufficient evidence, it does 
seem reasonable that in all classes the 
average amount of per capita income 
is greater for men than for women. 
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This conclusion is borne out by 
income tax returns for the State of 
Delaware. While the number of 
women filing returns about equalled 
the number of men, approximately 75 
per cent of the women reported in- 
come under $100. Ninety per cent of 
the women reported income of less 
than $1000, but only 35 per cent of 
the men-were in that class. Only eight 
per cent of the women were in the in- 
come class above $1000, but this class 
included 62 per cent of the men. 


An analysis of the stockholders of 
55 corporations disclosed that while 
women averaged 43 per cent of all 
their stockholders, they owned only 
22 per cent of the total shares. 

An extended analysis of one-tenth 
of the policies of the Great Northern 
Life Insurance Company showed that 
69 per cent of the total beneficiaries 
named were women, 21 per cent were 
men and 10 per cent institutions. From 
1911 to 1931, 77 per cent of the bene- 
ficiaries paid were women and only 
nine per cent men. But all the esti- 
mates of life insurance aggregates are 
misleading, because most of the insur- 
ance policies in force—the record for 
1934 was 70 per cent—are industrial 
and pay amounts so small that they 
are just enough to cover burial and 
medical costs and last debts. 


a is true, therefore, that many in- 
come tax returns are filed by women; 
that a good deal of the stock of large 
corporations is owned by women; and 
that the beneficiaries of most of the 
insurance outstanding are women. But 
women’s stake in taxes, stock and in- 
surance, judged purely on a dollars- 
and-cents basis, is only a fraction of 
the total amounts involved. 


Nor does the notion that women’s 
ownership of wealth is rapidly increas- 
ing, stand up under close examination. 
On December 31, 1900, women com- 
prised 53 per cent of the stockholders 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. In the 32 years fol- 
lowing, this figure was increased by 
only 2.3 per cent. To analyze her 
few sources and reach an inconclu- 
sive result, Miss Branch went to a 
prodigious amount of work and 
trouble. 

One thing is certain—in spite of all 
the chatter about women’s control of 
wealth and women’s business acumen, 
only one of America’s great fortunes 
has been amassed by the efforts of 
a woman. She was Hetty Green, the 
greedy, penurious eccentric who left 


$67,385,447 when she died in 1916. 
But Hetty Green, significantly enough, 
had inherited $1,910,000 to give her 


a good start on fortune’s path. 


hon magazine Fortune once esti- 
mated that 22 women besides Hetty 
Green were worth $25,000,000 or 
more. The others were heiresses all— 
ladies like Josephine Hartford, Bar- 
bara Hutton Haugwitz-Reventlow and 
Lorraine Manville Dresselhuys— 
whose careers are characterized by 
luxury and spending, yachts and 
castles in foreign lands, extravagant 
entertainment and personal adorn- 
ment. And many of the wealthy heir- 
esses and widows, it should be remem- 
bered, bequeath what is left of their 
fortunes to sons. 


The notion that advertising’s pri- 
mary appeal is to women will not 
stand up under very close scrutiny. 
Even the most superficial sort of in- 
vestigation challenges these conclu- 
sions. In the Saturday Evening Post 
for March 5, 1938, 10.37 pages of 
advertising copy seem directed to 
women, almost an equal amount of 
10.875 pages to men, and the bal- 
ance of 32.87 seem indistinguishable 
in sex aim. The issue of a week later, 
March 12, 1938, had 4.37 pages di- 
rected to women, 15.18 pages to men, 
and 11.31 pages indistinguishable. 
The February, 1938, Cosmopolitan 
shows 20.33 pages directed to men, 
10.55 pages to women and eight pages 
indistinguishable. The March issue of 
the Farm Journal, which includes a 
women’s section, discloses a similar 
distribution. Two full evenings spent 
listening to radio advertising on na- 
tional networks led to the conclusion 
that its appeal was directed in equal 
measure to both sexes. If, as is often 
said, women spend the family ‘scome 
in large part, it seems that men tell 
them what to buy. 

On the basis of my own study of 
the problem—and considering the 
manifold aspects of the problem, I 
readily admit that it is a superficial 
one—I would suggest that women own 
perhaps 20 per cent of the wealth and 
income of the United States. If it is 


true that women in the United States’ 


exert too much power and influence 
in our cultural and social life—if it 
is true, as foreign observers are fond 
of telling us, that women wear the 
pants in America—one must look be- 
yond the economic sphere for evi- 
dence. 
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The Four Ukraines 
(Continued from page 33) 


a 


Gdynia between Koenigsberg and Kiel, 
Germany’s naval strength can be chal- 
lenged with impunity. Not long ago 
Berlin tried persuading Warsaw to 
move into Lithuania, in the hope that 
she would give up the Corridor in a 
diplomatic deal for German backing. 
Indeed, Germany’s high-pressure 
propaganda in and about Memel may 
be an indication that she still enter- 
tains the forlorn hope of finding a 
peaceable answer to her Corridor 
claims. 


Sais Germany should be deeply in- 
terested in an autonomous Ukraine, 
is easy to understand. In the first 
place, a Ukraine controlled: by the 
Reich would open the road to the 
Soviet Union, and bring Hitler a great 
step nearer to his ultimate goal—the 
final destruction of the Soviet govern- 
ment. 


Meanwhile, however, there are more 
immediate and equally important con- 
siderations. Soviet Ukraine with its 
most fruitful land in all Europe and 
its population of 30 million souls is, 
from an economic point of view, one 
of the most important territorial units 
on the European continent. The coun- 
try is so rich in every conceivable 
product that Germany would be more 
than willing to leave well enough alone 
and leave Poland, Rumania and 
Czecho-Slovakia their respective Uk- 
rainian minorities—if that were pos- 
sible without completely alienating the 
nationalist feeling of the Ukrainians 
themselves. 

Were Germany to succeed in turning 
the Ukraine into a vassal state, she 
would have at her disposal what could 
be developed into the richest source 
of every conceivable raw and manu- 
factured product in all Europe. In 
other words, mastery over Soviet 
Ukraine would make the Third Reich 
independent of all the rest of the 
world and master of its own destiny in 
the truest sense of the word. Such is 
Hitler’s goal. 

Germany has reached the turning 
point in her history. If she succeeds 
in this, the greatest of all her schemes 
of aggression, she will be able, with 
the aid of her authoritarian allies, to 
challenge the other great nations of 
the world for supremacy. 
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V. F. CALVERTON 


T eighty-two, George Bernard 
Shaw continues to be news. 

He is one of the few authors 

of pre-War derivation whose influence 
and prestige have not been eclipsed by 
the mischievous and mercurial proces- 
ion of events of the last two decades. 

He has yet to cease writing, although 
a decade ago he warned the world 
that he was rapidly growing senile 
and should not be held strictly ac- 
countable for any outcropping aberra- 
tions of personality. Shaw has always 
been a wise fox-and his defense plea 
saved him from annihilation by the 
critical werewolves and vampires. The 
result has been that no matter how 
dull or unexciting his plays have been, 
in these latter years of his life, the 
critics have viewed them with a kindly 
tolerance, “pulled their punches,” 
smiled benignly, and said little. Ob- 
viously the less they said the better. 
Shaw knew that—and they knew it. 
It was an open conspiracy. 

Today, however, Shaw has made a 
“come-back” in a new field—the 
cinema. Not so many years ago, the 
Mephistophelian wit declared that he 
would never allow his plays to be 
filmed. His contempt for the cinema 
was so great that he viewed the sug- 
gestion that he have his dramas filmed 
as nothing short of sacrilegious. But 
now his Pygmalion has been filmed 
by Shaw himself. More than that, it 
has been filmed in a form which, 
though brilliant and memorable, is 
considerably different from the 
original. 

Unlike Sinclair Lewis, who abom- 


| inated more than one of the film ver- 


sions of his novels, Shaw is immensely 
pleased with the changes made in his 
drama in adapting it for film produc- 
tion. No doubt the main reason Shaw 
is so pleased is that he himself made 
many of the changes, and supervised 
their introduction into the cinema ver- 
sion. More than that, he has now de- 
clared that he is willing to film all his 
plays if the public demands it. No 
drama could be more timely in that 
respect than “Major Barbara,” with 
its munitions-motif, and no one could 
do a better film version of it than 


the author himself. At least half his 
plays, and most especially Man and 
Superman, are eminently adaptable 
to the movies, and it is to be devoutly 
hoped that the veteran playwright will 
spend the next few years tackling that 
job for which no one is better fitted 
than he. 





Caricature by Conra 
George Bernard Shaw whose “come- 
back” in the cinema Mr. Calverton dis- 
cusses this month. 


Shaw Goes WPA 


At the same time that Shaw’s excel- 
lent film version of Pygmalion is 
being exhibited, two of his other plays 
have been having a most inspiring run 
in two Federal Theatres in New York 
City. The first, On the Rocks, has 
been running for many months, at- 
tracting a steady audience even during 
the summer; the second, “Androcles 
and the Lion,” appearing at the Lafay- 
ette Theatre in Harlem with a Negro 
cast, is already a remarkable success 
and represents one of the best pro- 
ductions this play has ever received. 

On the Rocks is an outstanding 
play. As the work of an octogenarian 
it is well-nigh incredible. Few octo- 
genarians at any time in the history of 
literature have been able to produce 
anything nearly so good or so signif- 
icant. It is not a great play; yet it 
has in it more “meat,” more substance, 
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more challenge, than a dozen plays 
produced on the New York stage by 
dramatists markedly younger. If the 
play itself is not always dramatic, if 
in places it halts, hesitates, stumbles 
and stutters, it is not because the au- 
thor is not a good dramatist but be- 
cause he is more interested in ideas 
than in drama. Most of the critics who 
have castigated the play because of 
its lack of dramatic intensity and con- 
tinuity fail to realize that few of 
Shaw’s plays have ever been different 
in that respect. With the exception of 
Saint Joan Shaw revealed little in- 
terest in the ordinary and customary 
regulations of theatric technique. 


Shaw as Thinker and Prophet 


From the very beginning of his 
career as a dramatist, Shaw has been 
interested in the theatre only as a 
vehicle for ideas. Like Voltaire, he 
considered the stage an intellectual 
agora, a meeting-place in which the 
great challenging messages of the day 
could be thrashed out, clarified and 
solved. As a place of amusement or 
amatory entertainment, it did not inter- 
est him. 

Whatever Shaw’s final place in the 
history of the drama will prove to be, 
one thing is clear. He is the most lucid- 
thinking, the most logical, the most 
shrewd, the most penetrating, and the 
most intelligent man that has ever 
turned his pen in the direction of the 
stage. His only competitor in the mod- 
ern age is Voltaire, and Voltaire never 
succeeded at being extraordinarily in- 
telligent in his dramas. Shaw never 
failed to be intelligent in anything 
he wrote. Often he was uninspired, 
dull, tedious, even jejeune, but never 
unintelligent. He saw through the 
shadow and sham of things, saw to 
their roots, and saw with a clarity 
which was miraculously pristine. He 
lacked the organizational genius of an 
Ibsen or a Chekov, was without the 
mystic insights and subtleties of a 
Strindberg, but he possessed something 
which none of them possessed— 
sociological penetration and _pro- 
fundity. What he was unable to cap- 
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ture in the emotional realm, he com- 
pensated for in the cerebral. He never 
caught those winged moments when 
men find in love a solution for the 
cosmos or find in the cosmos a solution 
for life. He never felt the concern 
for origins and ends, for birth and 
death, for sacrifices and farewells, 
heartbreaks and restorations, that gave 
to Shakespeare’s dramas and poetry 
the twinge and ache of eternal things. 
He never concerned himself with emo- 
tions that outlive empires and ambi- 
tions which outlast regimes and sys- 
tems. 

Shaw was not that kind of dramatist 
—and therein lies his weakness and 
his strength. He just wasn’t interested 
in the things that dramatists of the 
past were. He was interested in some- 
thing else: the world of social change, 
social action, social challenge. He 
wanted to dramatize that world in- 
stead of the world of individual 
change, individual emotion, individual 


challenge. And he did. 


A Great Social Dramatist 


All Shaw’s plays carry within them 
that seed of newness. They are con- 
cerned with social, not individual 
problems. They seek to show how the 
individual is strengthened or weak- 
ened, inspired or corrupted by the 
exigencies of society and not by those 
of the individual. The result is, we can 
get a better picture of the society in 
which we live and have lived through 
Shaw’s plays than through those of 
any other dramatist of our time. 

What we can’t get from Shaw’s plays 
are those intricate, psychological rev- 
elations which we do discover in the 
plays of more individualistic drama- 
tists. All we need do is to consider 
the love-motivation which has been 
basic to the overwhelming majority 
of plays of the last three hundred 
years. Shaw is not interested in it— 
more, he avoids it, shuns it as if it 
were something evil or toxic. He is 
baffled and bewildered whenever he is 
confronted with what should be a love 
scene, and inevitably “muffs” it or, 
tongue in cheek, turns it into some- 
thing else. He simply cannot handle 
the love-motif. It isn’t that it eludes 
him as it does some dramatists and 
novelists—H. G. Wells, for instance 
—but that he is emotionally unequip- 
ped to handle the theme. 

Shaw has never developed in an 
erotic sense. He remains to this day 
a Puritan whose knowledge of sex and 
love is derivative rather than experi- 


mental. He can describe people in 
love, but can never convey the emo- 
tion. It is simply beyond him. If one 
turns to his Man and Superman for 
example (which, incidentally, would 
make a delightful and excellent film), 
that inadequacy is immediately ob- 
vious. The play revolves about the 
love-theme, and advances the thesis 
that it is the woman who pursues 
the man and not the man the woman. 
But there is not one genuine love-scene 
in the whole unduly protracted drama. 
There is hilarious fun, a kaleidoscopic 
race of amusing and risible episodes, 
with the characters juggled about like 
the manikins at a Punch and Judy 
show, but nowhere is the love-emotion 
sensed or felt. If this were true only 
of this play, it would prove little. 
The fact of the matter is it is equally 
true of all Shaw’s plays. 


A Classicist, Not a Romaniticist 


In short, Shaw is a classicist, not a 
romanticist. He takes his cue from 
the Greeks rather than from the mod- 
erns. Euripides, it must not be forgot- 
ten, was condemned when once he re- 
sorted to the maudlin theme of describ- 
ing a woman in love. Hetero-sexual 
love was not an exalted concern of 
the Greeks. Their dramatists preferred 
to deal with the conflicts of the gods, 
struggles with the elements, skirmishes 
with fate, battles with aliens, attacks 


‘upon the futility of the race. 


Beneath all this, as Shaw himself 
declares, is his belief in Marxism. 
Marxism in Shaw’s hands becomes a 
tool, not a religion. He has never 
been a dialectical materialist. Dialec- 
tics do not interest him. But he has 
believed since the early years of his 
life that Marx revealed more of the 
truth about society, its organization 
and motivation, than any other thinker. 
Never once has he deviated from that 
conviction. Many of his best plays, 
and certainly most of his “Prefaces,” 
which often are better than the plays 
themselves, are based upon the Marx- 
ian conclusion. The result has been 
that Shaw in most cases has been far 
sounder in his attitudes toward life, 
in his sociological deductions, than 
any other dramatist of our time. 


Thomas Mann as a Social Thinker 


In that respect Shaw stands out in 
marked contrast to Thomas Mann, who 
when he writes upon social problems, 
as lately upon the theme of democracy, 
is so impossibly footloose that he 
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can’t find the ground for fear of it, 
confuses his subjective emotions wi 
his objective aspirations, with the yes 
sult that no one can disentangle wha 

he means. Shaw recognizes the 

economic basis of democracy and the 
particular social conditions necessary 
to protect and perpetuate it; Many 
has no conception whatsoever of the! 
importance or the nature of such fae. 
tors. Like most Germans who are more} 
mystical than scientific, he conceives 
of democracy as some spiritual force 
or objective and believes that men 
can preserve it by willing it so. No 
doubt the fact that he is still an adoles. 
cent in politics—he always boasted jn 
the past that he would have nothing to 
do with politics, that politics was alien 
to his nature, that he as an_ artist 
was a-political—explains a good deal. 
of his failure to say anything intelli. 
gent or sensible on the theme. At the 
same time, however, it is well to bear 
in mind that no matter how sophis. 
ticated Mann might become in the 
political realm, he would never be 
able to contribute anything significant 
to it until he disencumbered himself 
of the mystical baggage which clings 
to his mind. Shaw is free of all that 
and it has been this freedom plus a 
clear-cut understanding of society that 
has made it possible for him to write 
as he has, be as he is, even in his 
eighties. 

It is to Shaw’s credit also that he 
not only recognizes a calamity when it 
is upon him but also can foresee it long 
before it arrives. Shaw denounced Hit- 
ler a number of years before the house- 
painter came into power because he 
saw what the Nazi ideology spelt in 
terms of disaster. Thomas Mann, dur- 
ing those early Hitler years, kept silent. 
‘He did not praise Hitler, but neither 
did he condemn him. And what is 
more, for at least a year after Hitler’s 
triumph, Mann, in voluntary exile, 





still persisted in refraining from mak- | 


ing any overt attacks upon the Fa- 
scist regime. It has been only in the 
last four or five years that Mann has 
recognized the menace that Fascism 
represents and openly come _ out 
against it, flaying it with a whip of 
nine tails tipped with fire. 

For Mann, Fascism resulted in an 
awakening of his political sense, 4 
development of his social outlook. 
Shaw did not need to be awakened. 
He has been awake to the nature and 
danger of such phenomena since he 
was a youth, and more than once, with 
the clairvoyance of a prophet, has 
warned the world of what was to 
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come unless we learned in time how 
to combat it. 

In appreciation of Mann’s new and 
challenging defense of democracy as 
well as for his genius as a novelist, 
he has been elected an honorary cor- 
responding member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. Van 
Wyck Brooks, in a letter urging 
Mann’s election, stated that “he is de- 
fending the basic ideas of our civiliza- 
tion perhaps more powerfully than 
any other writer. Moreover, he has 
paid us a very great compliment in 
coming to live in this country.” 

Other authors, however, notably 
James Farrell, have attacked Mann 
for the vagueness of the defense “of 
the basic ideas of our civilization” 
which he made in his manifesto “To 
the Civilized World.” Farrell refused 
to sign it because “it is too vague. 
Written in the language of incanta- 
tion and exhortation, it is full of 
luminous abstractions. It lacks clarity 
of thought and a clean straight-for- 
ward style of presentation. It contains 
no analysis of the social, political, 
and economic background of German 
Fascism. . . . It does not even name 
Hitler and Fascism. It erects a devil- 
theory of Fascism. This is both inade- 
quate and dangerous.” Farrell then 
goes on to say that he is “bitterly op- 
posed not only to Hitler’s totalitarian- 
ism, but to all totalitarianism, includ- 
ing that of Stalin and Mussolini” and 
condemns Mann because he singles 
out Hitler’s totalitarianism as the only 
one to assail. 

Farrell, who is better known as a 
novelist than as a polemicist, has writ- 
ten his reply to Mann in the best 
polemic style. It rings with sincerity 
and challenge, and is crystal-clear in 
its logic. It asks for what Shaw has 
always asked when faced with crucial 
issues, namely, clarity, conciseness and 
concreteness. It is reason, not mysti- 
cism, which is needed at such times, 
analysis not sentiment, fact not fiction. 


German Exiles 


Thomas Mann is only one of a 
multitude of exiles from Germany. In 
fact it can be said without exaggera- 
tion that Germany leads the world 
in the number of its citizens who in 
the last six years have exiled them- 
selves from their native land. A quon- 
dam competitor was Russia, from 
which most of the old aristocracy 
exiled itself after the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution in 1917. But whereas most of 
the exiles from Russia were aristo- 


crats, most of the leading exiles from 
Germany are artists and thinkers. Most 
of the radicals, socialists and com- 
munists, continued to live in Germany 
even after Hitler achieved power, and 
some of them constitute today part 
of that underground movement which 
has attracted so much attention in re- 
cent years. It was the writers, the ac- 
tors and directors, the painters and 
sculptors, the musicians who made 
their exit almost en masse. The result 
has been inevitable. Germany, which 
since the close of the World War, led 
the world in literature, music and the 
cinema, has now become one of the 
most unproductive and uncreative of 
nations. 

An abbreviated list of the artists 
who have deserted Germany since the 





When Alfred A. Knopf, the publisher, 
recently visited Thomas Mann at his 
new home in Princeton, N. J., he took 
this informal photograph of the dis- 
tinguished German exile. 


advent of the Hitler regime will 
illustrate just why the country is so 
barren of progress today in the cul- 
tural field. Among the writers are 
Thomas Mann, Heinrich Mann, Klaus 
Mann, Ernst Glaeser, Ludwig Renn, 
Erich Maria Remarque, Bruno Frank, 
Vicki Baum; among the actors are 
Elizabeth Bergner, Fritz Kortner, and 
Peter Lorre; among the directors, 
Pabst, Berger, and Lang; among the 
musicians, Bruno Walter, Klemper, 
Eisler, Weill, Rathaus. 

Since it was these artists who were 
mainly responsible for the renais- 
sance in German culture after the War, 
it is natural, in fact inevitable, that 
what promised to be a rebirth has 
ended up in being a stillbirth. 
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Mars Motors East 
(Continued from page 34) 





Nevertheless, the industrial brains 
of the Soviet Union have kept buzzing 
along automotive lines. Here new 
models in cars and trucks have been 
introduced to counter the threat from 
Todt and Schell. The Stalin plant at 
Moscow, for instance, is preparing for 
mass production of a seven-seater open 
car, plus a six-passenger closed job 
dated 1937. This new machine has a 
radio, heater, folding top, and luggage 
compartment, and can do 75 miles per 
hour. 

Russia’s automobile industry dates 
back to 1924, when the Stalin plant 
turned out ten 14-ton trucks, largely 
by hand. Today this auto factory em- 
ploys 40,000 workers, and occupies 
1,600 acres of ground. It hopes to en- 
large to an annual capacity of 100,000 
3-ton trucks and 16,000 passenger cars. 
It turns out a 27-passenger streamlined 
bus, excellent for military purposes, 
with even bigger and better buses in 
the offing. 

The Molotov works, largest in all 
Russia, manufactured 130,000 ma- 
chines last year, including 17,000 pas- 
senger cars. The Molotov and the 
Stalin, combined, accounted for 200,- 
000 machines and $70,000,000 worth 
of spare parts. 

Russia’s Ukrainian and Manchurian 
fronts are 8,000 miles apart, and rail 
communications are defective. Hence 
automobiles are prime necessities for 
the Red Army. The Trans-Siberian 
railway has been double-tracked, it is 
true, and there is a new Baikal-Amur 
rail line in the Far East. But it is on 
the strategic auto routes of the West 
that the Red Army primarily depends 
for defense against Hitler. It could 
hardly take the offensive in its present 
state, according to competent military 
critics. It creaks when it laboriously 
moves, hence the speed-up in auto- 
mobile production. 

Not all automobile races are held on 
the Indianapolis motor speedway. 
There the Fiats, Peugeots, Sunbeams, 
and Stutzes used to race one another 
before perhaps 100,000 people. The 
new automobile contest may be a road 
race of Mercedes against Molotov, with 
a higher death rate than the Indian- 
apolis “500-mile” ever saw. As _ its 
audience, cheering or booing loudly, 
may sit the two billion inhabitants of 
the globe. 
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HE Archbishop of York (Angli- 

can); the Archbishop of West- 

minster (Roman Catholic); the 
Rev. James Bond (moderator of the 
Free Churches in England); and 
Joseph Hertz (chief Jewish Rabbi of 
England) were.the.speakerseat a recent 
mass meeting held in Albert Hall, 
London, to protest against the persecu- 
tions of minority groups, especially 
Jews, by the Nazis. This was the first 
time in many years that the leaders of 
the largest faiths in England had 
spoken from the same platform. The 
three largest political parties were also 
represented by speakers. On the same 
day Roman Catholic and Protestant 
leaders held a similar meeting in Paris. 
Persecutors and detractors of the 
Churches and of religion in general 
are learning that, instead of killing 
religion, their efforts are stimulating a 
deeper realization of the common 
brotherhood of all true believers. 


_— 


The Mormons (Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints), are carry- 
ing out a well-planned missionary pro- 
gram in England. Sixteen athletic 
young men from Salt Lake City, Utah, 
who recently won the championship of 
the British Baseball League, and whose 
prowess at basketball is almost legend- 
ary, have been asked by the Norwich 
authorities to coach the Norwich Youth 
Movement and to help form teams in 
the district. By day they are basket- 
ball coaches; by night they travel 
around the district holding meetings, 
preaching, organizing community 
hymn singing. 

These sixteen young athletes, aided 
by the British Government’s “Keep 
Fit” program, hope to increase the 
present membership of their Church of 
6,000 to 16,000. Physical fitness is a 
part of the Mormon religion. No true 
Mormon would dream of smoking or 
of touching any form of intoxicating 
liquors. Besides these sixteen young 
athletes, there are Mormon mission- 
aries all over England who score ex- 
cessive alcohol consumption and preach 
their creed of brotherly love and 
Anglo-American friendship. 

All England is divided into fourteen 
districts, and each district is subdivided 


into branches. Each of the seventy-two 
branches is plentifully supplied with 
missicnaries. This methodical cam- 
paign has resulted in a steady growth 
of the number of Mormons in England. 
During the last fifty years some 85,000 
English Mormons have emigrated to 
Salt Lake City, spiritual home of the 
world’s 800,000 Mormons, actual home 
of 700,000 “true believers.” 





Through the efforts of some Moslem 
emigrants in Argentina, an emissary 
named Michel Kuzma ‘has been sent 
on a tour around the world to incite 
Moslems of all lands to closer unity. 
Preparations are being made for hold- 
ing an all-world conference, at which 
it is proposed to discuss the following 
points: Arabic nationality in the bond 
of union between all Arabs, who are 
one in language, education, environ- 
ment, geographical position, suffering 
and desire; work for political free- 
dom; relief of the Arabic nation eco- 
nomically; raising of the standard of 
living; means of uniting scattered 
Arabs and asking emigrants to unite 
in helping their nation economically, 
educationally, socially and politically. 


——@——— 


From the Catholic periodical Dobryj 
Patyr published in Stanoslawow come 
the following world statistics of Chris- 
tians united with Rome. (This does 
not, of course, include the actual mem- 


bership of the Roman Catholic 
Church) : 
ON, ose a rea 5,350,000 
NE is cccwriucdy a 1,400,000 
NS a6 avs cavtad ys 6,000 
PE Saidkonvsaavers 10,000 
ile Wa aiken Men 3,000 
Italo-Greeks ............ 70,000 
WS hice caer secen 45,000 
tee cen beak cia 140,000 
: ick Chaka aoes 132,000 
BREET Cr ETT rer 375,000 
Malankarese ............ 20,000 
ND ese eae ee 72,000 
Malabarese ..........0.. 580,000 
GONE -cavisecctsenceccncs 35,000 
Abyssinians ............. 34,000 
MEE -Gsetivawicenues 8,272,000 


REV. WILLIAM B. SHARP 





The number of United Ukrainians 


is divided as follows: Four million 
live in the three dioceses of Galicia. 
Over 600,000 live in Czecho-Slovakia 
(in two bishoprics) and 100,000 in 
Rumania. In America the United 
Ukrainians have over ‘half a million 
(two bishoprics). There are also 
Ukrainian communities in Brazil, the 
Argentine and Austria. In Germany 
(not counting seasonal workers) there 
are about 20,000. 


—_->-_ —_—_ 


According to statistics published 
from Roman Catholic sources, Catho- 
lic missionary activity is showing con- 
siderable progress on all fronts. 
Whereas in 1927 the number of the 
faithful coming under the jurisdiction 
of the “Propaganda Fide” was 14 
million, it has risen today to 21 million. 
Especial success has crowned mission- 
ary activity in “the dark parts of the 
earth,” where the number of converts 
has grown in ten years from 3 million 
to nearly 7 million. In the Belgian 
Congo, for example, there were in 
1927 about 563,000 Catholics; today 
there are 1,700,000 and over 1,000,000 
catechumens. The mission field in 
India has borne even greater fruits. 
Ten years there have seen 172,000 
Catholics increase to over 3,000,000. 
The available statistics show that the 
Roman Catholic Church has gained 
an annual total, through its missionary 
work, of some 681,000 converts. 


—__~>—_——_ 


The training of the indigenous 
clergy has been taken over by the 
Papal Works of the Holy Apostle 
Peter. At present it is maintaining 269 
small seminaries, with 12,536 students, 
and 87 larger seminaries, with 3,433 
students. The majority of these semi- 
naries (124 seminaries with 5,556 
students) are in China, Mongolia and 
in Manchuria. Africa comes next with 
101 seminaries and 2,454 students. 
The figures are much lower for Indo- 
China and Siam, Japan and Korea, 
Oceania and Asia Minor. Europe has 
at present nine seminaries with 114 
members. A similar number of students 
in America are distributed among four 
seminaries, 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


Summary of activities and work of the various 
Federal Government departments and agencies 


Advisory Council Report 
On Social Security 


A summary of the final report of 
the Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity, appointed by the Senate Special 
Committee, made public on Dec. 18, 
follows. Dated Dec. 10, the report 
was signed by J. Douglas Brown, chair- 
man, and 24 commitiee members. 


A, Recommendations on Benefits 


I. The average old-age benefits pay- 
able in the early years under Title 
II should be increased. 

II. The eventual annual cost of the 
insurance benefits now recommended, 
in relation to covered payroll and 
from whatever source financed, should 
not be increased beyond the eventual 
annual disbursements under the 1935 
Act. 

III. The enhancement of the early 
old-age benefits under the system 
should be partly attained by the 
method of paying in the case of a 
married annuitant a supplementary 
allowance on behalf of an aged wife 
equivalent to 50 per cent of the hus- 
band’s own benefit; provided, that 
should a wife after attaining age 65 
be otherwise eligible to a benefit in 
her own right which is larger in 
amount than the wife’s allowance pay- 
able to her husband on her behalf, the 
benefit payable to her in her own right 
will be substituted for the wife’s allow- 
ance. 

IV. The minimum age of a wife for 
eligibility under the pr-~ision for 
wives supplementary allowances 
should be 65 years; provided, that 
marital status had existed prior to the 
husband’s attainment of age 60. 

V. The widow of an insured worker, 
following her attainment of age 65, 
should receive an annuity bearing a 
reasonable relationship to the worker’s 
annuity; provided, that marital status 
had existed prior to the husband’s 
attainment of age 60 and one year pre- 
ceding the death of the husband. 

VI. A dependent child of a cur- 
rently insured individual upon the 
latter’s death prior to age 65 should 


receive an orphan’s benefit, and a 
widow of a currently insured indi- 
vidual, provided she has in her care 
one or more dependent children of 
the deceased husband, should receive 
a widow’s benefit. 

VII. The provision of benefits to an 
insured person who becomes perma- 
nently and totally disabled and to his 
dependents is socially desirable. On 
this point the Council is in unanimous 
agreement. There is difference of 
opinion, however, as to the timing of 
the introduction of these benefits. Some 
members of the Council favor the im- 
mediate inauguration of such benefits. 
Other members believe that on ac- 
count of additional costs and adminis- 
trative difficulties, the problem should 
receive further study. 

VIII. In order to compensate in 
part for the additional cost of the addi- 
tional benefits herein recommended, 
the benefits payable to individuals as 
single annuitants after the plan has 
been in operation a number of years 
should be reduced below those now 
incorporated in Title II. If the na- 
tional income should increase in future 
years, these reductions may not be 
necessary. 

IX. The death benefit payable on 
account of coverage under the system 
should be strictly limited in amount 
and payable on the death of any eligi- 
ble individual. 

X. The payment of old-age benefits 
should be begun on Jan. 1, 1940. 


B. Recommendation on Coverage 


I. The employes of private non- 
profit religious, charitable and educa- 
tional institutions now excluded from 
coverage under Titles II and VIII 
should immediately be brought into 
coverage under the same provisions of 
these Titles as affect other covered 
groups. 

II. The coverage of farm employes 
and domestic employes under Titles 
II and VIII is socially desirable and 
should take effect, if administratively 
possible, by Jan. 1, 1940. 

III. The old-age insurance program 
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should be extended as soon as feasible 
to include additional groups not in- 
cluded in the previous recommenda- 
tions of the Council and studies should 
be made of the administrative, legal, 
and financial problems involved in 
the coverage of self-employed persons 
and governmental employes. 


C. Recommendations on Finance 


I. Since the nation as a whole, inde- 
pendent of the beneficiaries of the sys- 
tem, will derive a benefit from the old- 
age security program, it is appropriate 
that there be Federal financial partici- 
pation in the old-age insurance system 
by means of revenues derived from 
sources other than payroll taxes. 

II. The principle of distributing the 
eventual cost of the old-age insurance 
system by means of approximately 
equal contributions by employers, em- 


ployes and the government is sound 


and should be definitely set forth in 
the law when tax provisions are 
amended. 

III. The introduction of a definite 
program of Federal financial partici- 
pation in the system will affect the 
consideration of the future rates of 
taxes on employers and employes and 
their relation to future benefit pay- 
ments. 


Provisions for Prompt Payments 


IV. The financial program of the 
system should embody provision for a 
reasonable contingency fund to insure 
the ready payment of benefits at all 
times and to avoid abrupt changes in 
tax and contribution rates. 

V. The planning of the old-age in- 
surance program must take full ac- 
count of the fact that, while disburse- 
ments for benefits are relatively small 
in the early years of the program, far 
larger total disbursements are inevit- 
able in the future. No benefits should 
be promised or implied which cannot 
be safely financed not only in the early 
years of the program but when 
workers now young will be old. 

VI. Sound presentation of the gov- 
ernment’s financial position requires 
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full recognition of the obligations im- 
plied in the entire old-age security 
program and Treasury reports should 
annually estimate ihe load of future 
benefits and the probable product of 
the associated tax program. 

VII. The receipts of the taxes 
levied in Title VIII of the law, less the 
costs of collection, should through per- 
manent appropriation be credited au- 
tomatically to an old-age insurance 
fund and not to the general fund for 
later appropriation to the account, in 
whole or in part, as Congress may see 
fit. It is believed that such an arrange- 
ment will be constitutional. 

VIII. The old-age insurance fund 
should specifically be made a trust 
fund, with designated trustees acting 
on the behalf of the prospective bene- 
ficiaries of the program. The trust 
fund should be dedicated exclusively 
to the payment of the benefits provided 
under the program and, in limited 
part, to the costs necessary to the ad- 
ministration of the program. 

IX. The consideration of change 
in the tax schedule under Title VIII 
of the law should be postponed until 
after the rates of 114 per cent each on 
employer and employe are in effect 
since information will not be avail- 
able for some time concerning (a) tax 
collections under varying conditions, 
(b) effective coverage under taxes ‘and 
benefits, (c) average covered earnings, 
period of coverage, time of retirement 
and average amount of benefits, (d) 
the possibilities of covering farm 
labor, domestic employes or self-em- 
ployed persons, and (e) the possibili- 
ties of introducing new types of bene- 
fits. 


Problem of Timing Contributions 


X. The problem of the timing of the 
contributions by the government, tak- 
ing into account the changing balance 
between payroll tax income and bene- 
fit disbursements, is of such impor- 
tance as to require thorough study as 
information is available. 

XI. Following the accumulation of 
such information, this problem should 
be restudied for report not later than 
Jan. 1, 1942, as to the proper plan- 
ning of the program of payroll taxes 
and governmental contributions to the 
old-age insurance system thereafter, 
since by that time experience on the 
basis of five years of tax collections 
and two years of benefit payments 
(provided the present act is amended 
to that effect) will be available. Simi- 
lar studies should be made at regular 
intervals following 1942. 


Recommendations of 
the Transportation Board 


Herewith is part of the official sum- 
mary of the conclusions reached by the 
committee appointed by the President 
on Sept. 20 to consider the transporta- 
tion problem. Members of the com- 
mittee were: M. M. Clement, Carl R. 
Gray, George M. Harrison, B. M. Jew- 
ell, Ernest E. Norris and D. B. Rob- 


ertson, 


National Transportation Policy. 
Adoption by the government of a defi- 
nite national transportation _ policy 
providing for fair, impartial regula- 
tion of all modes of transportation. So 
administered as to preserve the inher- 
ent advantage of each. 

Jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce. 
Responsibility to be placed in the 
I. C. C. to administer all regulatory 
provisions with respect to rates, serv- 
ices, valuation and accounting as to 
all modes of transportation, together 
with powers of investigation limited to 
its jurisdiction. 

Revision of rate-making rule. Repeal 
of the present provisions of Section 
15a of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and substitution therefor of a new rate- 
making rule applicable to all modes of 
transportation, with suggested word- 
ing of the rule. 

Long-and-short haul clause. Repeal 
of the so-called long-and-short haul 
clause of Section 4 of the act. 

Reparation. Amendment of Sections 
8 and 16 of the act relating to repara- 
tion in accordance with recommenda- 
tions heretofore made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Interstate rates. Extension of the 
power of the commission with respect 
to intrastate rates in connection with 
general readjustments of interstate 
rates. 

Transportation board. A new and 
independent agency to be created, 
charged with the duty of investigating 
and reporting to the Congress con- 
cerning the relative economy and fit- 
ness of the several modes of trans- 
portation and the extent to which any 
of them is now being subsidized, with 
its recommendations for further legis- 
lation; thereafter to be charged with 
responsibility for administering as to 
all modes of transportation regulatory 
provisions relating to certificates of 
convenience and necessity covering 
new construction or operations and 
abandonments of facilities or opera- 
tions, and the approval of the issu- 
ance of securities, consolidations, 
mergers, leases, acquisitions of con- 
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trol, interlocking directorates, etc., 
and to exercise all functions of a re. 
search or promotional nature relating 
primarily to any mode of transporta- 
ion now vested in other agencies or 
bureaus. 

Tolls for use of improved water- 
ways. A fair and reasonable system of 
tolls for commercial use of certain in- 
land waters, the elimination of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation and dis- 
posal of its properties. 

Taxation and other governmental 
impositions, Legislation, national and 
State, relieving the railroads of certain 
unjust tax burdens and providing that 
government bear the expense of elimi- 
nating grade crossings. 

Reconstruction of bridges and other 
facilities. Adoption of policy that 
whenever, in connection with the im- 
provement of navigable waters or the 
carrying out of flood-control or sim- 
ilar projects, a railroad is required to 
alter or reconstruct bridges or other 
facilities, it be reimbursed by the gov- 
ernment for all costs in excess of any 
direct benefit accruing to it. : 

Land-grant rates. Repeal of the re- 
duced rates provisions of the so-called 
land-grant statutes. 

Reorganization court. Establishment 
of a single court vested with exclusive 
jurisdiction over matters connected 
with railroad reorganizations and com- 
posed of judges selected with especial 
reference to their experience in and 
qualifications for this highly special- 
ized service. The Federal district 
courts to retain jurisdiction over all 
matters not connected with reorganiza- 
tion. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to be relieved of all responsi- 
bility in railroad reorganizations. 

Consolidation plan. Repeal of provi- 
sions of the act which make the com- 
mission responsible for the prescrip- 
tion of a general plan of consolidation 
for railroads, thereby restoring to the 
carriers all initiative, but requiring 
approval by the Transportation Board 
of any proposed consolidation; such 
approval to be granted or withheld in 
accordance with the consideration set 
forth in our recommendations, includ- 
ing protection of the public interest 
and a fair and equitable arrangement 
to protect the interest of employes 
affected. 

R.F.C. loans. Legislation enlarging 
the powers of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to purchase or 
guarantee obligations of any one to 
make loans to railroads or to receivers 
or trustees thereof and modifying the 
requirements with respect to the ap- 
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proval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of any such purchase, 
guarantee or loan. 





| Recommendations of 


the Naval Board 


The following is a summary of the 
report recently made by the Naval 
Board, of which Rear Admiral Arthur 
|]. Hepburn is president. The report 
was submitted to Congress on Jan. 4 
by Secretary of the Navy Swanson: 








Twenty-five air bases should be con- 
structed, as indicated on the accompa- 
nying map. The fifteen points at which 
bases should be established at once 
are: 

Chesapeake Bay base, Hampton 
Roads, Va.; Southeastern base, near 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Pensacola, Fla. 
(Expansion of existing training sta- 
tion); San Juan, P. R.; Coco Solo, 
C. Z.; Sand Point, Seattle, Wash.; 
Sitka, Alaska; Kodiak, Alaska; Ford 
Island, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; Kane- 
ohe, Bay, Oahu Island, Hawaii; Mid- 
way Island, Pacific; Wake Island, Pa- 
cific; Johnston Island, Pacific; Pal- 
myra Island, Pacific, and Guam, Pa- 
cific. 

Construction of the first fifteen bases 
because of their strategic importance 
is deemed necessary of accomplish- 
ment at the earliest practicable date, 
and without regard to the expansion 
contemplated by the act of May 17, 
1938. 

The location of a base of any sort 
in any specific port or harbor within 
the continental limits of the United 
States with a view only to the local 
defense of such locality, is not in ac- 
cord with sound naval policy as ap- 
plied to the conditions confronting the 
United States. 

The development of naval opera- 
tions has brought it about that our 
area of naval coastal defense must ex- 
tend from the continental limits to a 
line many hundreds of miles to sea- 
ward, and over any direction of hostile 
approach. The location of air bases 
within continental limits should be de- 
termined by the requirements of de- 
fense over broad regions rather than 
specific localities. 

It is not too much to say that if all 
the planes now authorized were in 
hand by the time action can be taken 
on this report, they could be operated 
at only a fraction of their potential 
value, and would suffer a large meas- 
ure of deterioration or obsolescence 
before adequate shore facilities could 


be provided. 
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The navy has prepared a program 
that calls for an additional 1,000 
planes, the increase to be accom- 
plished at the rate of 200 a year over 
a period of five years. 

A base at Quonsett Point in Narra- 
gansett Bay is a vital link in the Atlan- 
tic chain. This base is necessary to pro- 
tect the great industrial region of 
which New York is the center. It would 
have facilities for two airplane carrier 
groups, two patrol plane squadrons 
and facilities for plane and engine 
overhaul. 

The channel would have to be 
dredged to permit the berthing of the 
aircraft carriers Lexington, Saratoga, 
Yorktown, Ranger and Enterprise, and 
the Wasp, the last still in the construc- 
tion stage. Quonsett Point would be the 
main northeastern base. 

The Chesapeake Bay base would 
have facilities for two carrier groups, 
expandable to four, and four patrol 
squadrons, expandable to six. The 
Jacksonville base in the St. John’s 
River at Camp Foster, five miles south 
of Jacksonville, would care for two 
carrier groups, expandable to four, 
and four patrol squadrons, expandable 
in an emergency to six. The bases at 
Corpus Christi, San Juan, Coco Solo 
and St. Thomas would be vital links 
in the Atlantic chain. 

Naval air bases in the Alaskan area 
will be essential in time of war. Such 
bases are necessary links in the patrol 
of the Eastern Pacific and for the de- 
fense of Alaska and the Pacific. Alas- 
kan air bases must be designed primar- 
ily to serve patrol planes. From a 
strategic point of view, the area of 
greatest importance is in the Aleutian 
chain of islands. 

In addition to the question of strate- 
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This map shows the naval defense bases which Secretary of the Navy Claude A. 
Swanson has recommended to Congress. 


gic value, however, there is a control- 
ling feature of the Alaskan situation 
which governs the effectiveness of air 
operations and which determines the 
choice of location and characteristics 
of naval air bases in this region. This 
controlling feature is weather. 

The weather conditions of Alaska 
are so changeable and so severe that 
the most careful consideration must be 
given to operating conditions, living 
conditions and maintenance problems. 
Consequently, in spite of their favor- 
able strategic location, the board does 
not favor the Aleutian Islands as a 
site for the main Alaskan base. 

The importance of a secure defense 
of the Hawaiian Islands need not be 
emphasized in this report. So long as 
the United States retains command of 
the sea between Hawaii and the main- 
land, the Island of Oahu may be 
considered practically impregnable 
against hostile occupation. It is only, 
however, as a secure base for naval 
operations that the islands possess a 
great strategic value, either in the de- 
fense of the mainland or defense of 
possessions to the westward. In time 
of emergency it will be necessary to 
throw into the theatre of operations 
large number of planes in excess of 
normal complement. 

There is but one site in the Hawaiian 
Islands that possesses the requisite 
natural features for a major naval air 
base, namely, Ford Island, within the 
limits of the Pearl Harbor Naval 
Reservation. There are, however, two 
other locations in the islands suitable 
for developments as auxiliary bases, 
Kaneohe Bay, Island of Oahu, and 
Midway Island. 

The present base at Pearl Harbor is 
inadequate in its present condition to 
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carry out its mission; needs facilities 
for two carrier groups, ten patrol 
squadrons. 


The defense of the Philippines in- 
volves matters of national policy 
which take precedence over the mili- 
tary problem involved. The military 
problem itself is one whose solution 
requires measures beyond any that 
could be recommended by this board 
within the limits of its precept. 


Pending settlement of those ques- 
tions of broad political and military 
significance which must be considered 
in connection with Philippine inde- 
pendence, the board recommends 
maintenance of existing facilities only. 


The island of Guam is well adapted 
for the maintenance of an air force 
equal to or superior to any hostile 
force that could be assembled within 
a 1,200-mile radius; the facilities for 
a submarine base are excellent. 


So long as Guam existed as a strong 
air and submarine base, hostile opera- 
tions against the Philippines would be 
a precarious undertaking. To an even 
greater extent Guam would greatly im- 
pede, if not actually deny extensive 
hostile naval operations to the south- 
ward. 


United States’ 
Second Note to Japan 


Excerpts from the note presented by 
the United States to Japan on Dec. 31: 


In the light of facts and experience 
the Government of the United States is 
impelled to reaffirm its previously ex- 
pressed opinion that imposition of re- 
strictions upon the movements and 
activities of American nationals who 
are engaged in philanthropic, educa- 


tional and commercial endeavors in 
China has placed and will, if contin- 
ued, increasingly place Japanese inter- 
ests in a preferred position and is, 
therefore, unquestionably discrimina- 
tory, in its effect, against legitimate 
American interests. 

Furthgr, with reference to such mat- 
ters as exchange control, compulsory 
currency circulation, tariff revision 
and monopolistic promotion in certain 
areas of China, the plans and practices 
of the Japanese authorities imply an 
assumption on the part of those au- 
thorities that the Japanese Government 
or the regimes established and main- 
tained in China by Japanese armed 
forces are entitled to act in China in 
a capacity such as flows from rights of 
sovereignty and, further, in so acting 
to disregard and even to declare non- 
existent or abrogated the established 
rights and interests of other countries, 
including the United States. 


The Government of the United States 
expresses its conviction that the re- 
strictions and measures under refer- 
ence not only are unjust and unwar- 
ranted but are counter to the provi- 
sions of several binding international 
agreements, voluntarily entered into, 
to which both Japan and the United 
States, and in some cases other coun- 
tries, are parties. 

Whenever any government begins to 
exercise political authority in areas 
beyond the limits of its lawful juris- 
diction there develops inevitably a 
situation in which the nationals of that 
government demand and are accorded, 
at the hands of their government, pre- 
ferred treatment, whereupon equality 
of opportunity ceases to exist and dis- 
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Germany. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes. 
Poland and Hungary. 

$5000 and expenses. 


Italy recently repudiated the 1935 
agreement. 

The man who, under the name of 
F. Donald Coster, became head of 
McKesson & Robbins, a large drug 
firm. Musica recently committed 
suicide as he was about to be ar- 
rested for fraud. 

Argentina. 


8. The cotton crop control was ap- 
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proved, the tobacco and rice crop 
control voted down. 
9. Ex-King Alfonso. 

10. Harvard Law School professor 
who was recently nominated asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

11. Burma. 

12. Secretary of Commerce. 

13. The new premier of Japan. 

14. A former governor of Michigan 
who was recently nominated Attor- 
ney General of the United States. 


15. The Pathe Film Company. 
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criminatory practices, productive of 
friction, prevail. 

The admonition that enjoyment by 
the nationals of the United States of 
nondiscriminatory treatment in China 
—a general and well-established right 
—is henceforth to be contingent upon 


an admission by the Government of | 


the United States of the validity of the 
conception of Japanese authorities of 
a “new situation” and a “new order” 
in East Asia, is, in the opinion of this 
government, highly paradoxical. 

The people and the Government of 
the United States could not assent to 
the establishment, at the instance of 
and for the special purposes of any 
third country, of a regime which 
would arbitrarily deprive them of the 
long-established rights of equal oppor- 
tunity and fair treatment which are 
legally and justly theirs along with 
those of other nations. 


Fundamental principles, such as the 
principle of equality of opportunity, 
which have long been regarded as in- 
herently wise and just, which have 
been widely adopted and adhered to, 
and which are general in their applica- 
tion are not subject to nullification by 
a unilateral affirmation. 


At various times during recent dec- 
ades various powers, among which 
have been Japan and the United States. 
have had occasion to communicate and 
to confer with regard to situations and 
problems in the Far East. 


In the making of treaties, they have 
drawn up and have agreed upon provi- 
sions intended to facilitate advantag- 
eous developments and at the same 
time to obviate and avert the arising 
of friction between and among the 
various powers which, having interests 
in the region or regions under refer- 
ence, were and would be concerned. 


This government is well aware that 
the situation (in China) has changed. 
This government is also well aware 
that many of the changes have been 
brought about by action of Japan. 
This government does not admit, how- 
ever, that there is need or warrant for 
any one power to take upon itself to 
prescribe what shall be the terms and 
conditions of a “new order” in areas 
not under its sovereignty and to consti- 
tute itself the repository of authority 
and the agent of destiny in regard 
thereto. 


This government reserves all rights 
of the United States as they exist and 
does not give assent to any impair- 
ment of any of those rights. 
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The English 
Are So Tactful 


F THE DISCRETION of the 

English I shall give you an 

example. A young English- 
man, having been invited to a fancy- 
dress ball by some country neighbors, 
decided to dress himself as a court 
jester of Elizabethan times. He ordered 
a satin costume, half-red, half-green; 
short tights—one leg red, one leg 
green; a hat divided into two peaks. 

On the evening of the ball he betook 
himself to his friend’s house. Having 
arrived in front of that door, he sent 
away the chauffeur; then, a little sur- 
prised not to find the house open and 
lit up, he knocked. The butler came 
and opened the door, looked at him, 
said never a word, and conducted the 
visitor, whom he knew well,, into the 
library, where the family, all dressed 
in very ordinary clothes, were read- 
ing, playing checkers, and in general 
taking their ease without any visible 
sign of a celebration. 

As the young man entered the room 
they rose to welcome him. None 
seemed to notice his strange rig-out, 
and the conversation began so nat- 
urally and so agreeably that the in- 
truder himself soon forgot that he 
was dressed in green-and-red garments. 
Towards midnight the lady of the 
house said to him: “I know you have 
sent away your car; perhaps you will 
allow us to offer you a bed for the 
night. My son, who is about your size, 
will lend you pajamas.” Thus it was 
done. 

The next morning, when the visitor, 
still dressed in red satin, took his de- 
parture, his host accompanied him to 
the car. There he bowed and said in 
a half-whisper: “Goodbye. We were 
very happy to see you, but don’t for- 
get to come back in a week’s time, be- 
cause it is next week when we give 


our fancy-dress ball.” 
—André Maurois in Query, London. 





Mistaken Identity 


An important official after some 
years in Cairo was leaving for Eng- 
land. On the last day his small son 
asked to be taken to see “Gordon” 


THEY SAY 


once again (there is in Cairo a more 


than life-size statue of General 
Charles George Gordon riding a 
camel). 


The little boy stood in front of the 
monument and said with visible emo- 
tion: “Goodbye, Gordon, goodbye.” 
His father was much gratified and 
touched by this evidence of patriotism 
until, as they walked away, the child 
suddenly asked, “Daddy, who is that 
man sitting on top of Gordon?” 


Critic in The New Statesman, London. 
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Germany Trains 
Its Future Fuehrers 


In four towns situated almost in the 
four corners of Germany the National 
Socialist régime has set up four special 
schools in which it plans to train its 
youngest generation of leaders, its 
Fuehrers of the Future. The four towns 
are Croessinsee in Pomerania, Vogel- 
sang in Eifel (10 kilometres from the 
Belgian border), Sonthoven in Bavaria 
and Marienburg in East Prussia. 

The Party places its confidence in 
the youth of the country, which it is 
anxious to bring up in accordance 
with its own principles and to pre- 
serve from all the influences that the 
Party itself rejects and fights. 

With this aim it has organized the 
“Adolf Hitler Schools,” establishments 
of secondary education in which it 
will undertake the training of the most 
promising pupils from all over the 
country, and from whose number it 
will later recruit those who have 
shown a particular aptitude for lead- 
ership. As the present ruling class of 
the nation is eliminated by death, in- 
capacity or hostility to the régime, 
its place will be taken by the gradu- 
ates of these “Castles of the Order,” 
who already bear the symbolic name 
of Junkers and who will form the 
dominating caste of the future Ger- 
many. 

The school at Vogelsang was begun 
in 1934 and will not be finished until 
1943, when it will be in a position to 
receive the 1,080 Junkers who will 
form the annual contingent of pupils. 
But the work of construction has been 
pushed ahead so actively that the 
school already occupies nearly half of 
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its eventual area, and it was able last 
year to turn out 500 fully trained 
graduates. 

Between the low, rugged, cold hills 
of Eifel there winds a little river, the 
Urf, which has been transformed by 
a dam into a string of narrow lakes 
several miles long. The buildings of 
Vogelsang, often built into the rock 
itself, will occupy the whole slope of 
one of the hills, where they are already 
replacing the woods that once stood 
there. A swimming pool and a vast 
gymnasium are in course of construc- 
tion close to one of the lakes; an air- 
drome will be laid out on top of the 
hill; and a village is to be built near 
by to accommodate the instructors and 
college personnel. 

The students will live in couples in 
cell-like rooms of moderate size, sepa- 
rated from a central corridor by noth- 
ing more than a curtain. For Vogel- 
sang is not a charitable “home” but 
a boarding-school in which softness 
is not allowed. It is, as it were, a 
monastery of the Middle Ages, per- 
fectly in tune with its surroundings; 
the square tower which rises starkly 
from the flat, uniform, unadorned 
horizontals of the college buildings 
seems to embody the spirit of the 
place. 

In these surroundings the Junkers 
will spend the second of their four 
years of apprenticeship (the first will 
take them to Croessinsee, the third to 
Sonthoven, and the fourth to Marien- 
burg). Until recruiting for the college 
is placed on a permanent basis, Vogel- 
sang will receive those who have asked 
for or accepted nomination to it from 
the Party and who pass the tests im- 
posed on them. 

The most onerous of these tests is 
perhaps the separation from their 
families; these men of 25 years of age, 
most of whom are married or who get 
married during their period of train- 
ing, must spend four years away from 
their homes; they enjoy only short 
holidays on the occasion of big feast 
days, holidays totalling no more than 
two months in every year. During this 
time they receive pay and allowances 
sufficient to meet their needs and those 
of their families in their absence. 

They are subjected to constant tests 
of physical strength and courage, 
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every student being required, for 
example, to make a parachute descent 
at the time of his first airplane flight, 
and to dive from a height of over 30 
feet, whether he can swim or not. 
Their training is essentially on sport- 
ing lines; they must take part in every 
kind of physical activity—swimming, 
fencing, athletics, riding, skiing, moun- 
tain climbing, etc. 

Their education, in the proper sense 
of the word, lays emphasis above all 
on biology—and naturally on the ra- 
cial question—on the philosophy of 
the National Socialist State, on the 
Common Law, and on the history of 
Germany and of the Nazi Movement. 
Foreign languages, literature and phi- 
losophy finds no place. 

The object of this education is three- 
fold: to build trained bodies able to 
endure any kind of fatigue; to impose 
on their minds all the ideas which 
constitute the National Socialist world 
outlook; and to accustom these leaders 
and administrators of the future to 
solving by instinct and _ sentiment, 
rather than by reflection, the questions 
which will come to them for solution. 
There is no intention of giving these 
students what might be called a liberal 
education; the intention is to force 
them into a military mould—to create 
in them special reflexes which will take 
the place of conscious thought in all 
they do. 


The library, which is in the course 
of being organized, contains 3,500 vol- 
umes, among which figure the works 
of Lenin and of the liberal Chancel- 
lor, Rathenau; but the library is in no 
sense the spiritual centre of the col- 
lege, for individual research is clearly 
reckoned secondary in importance 
to the courses given by instructors 
attached to the school, and to the lec- 
tures of other teachers invited from 
outside to provide their audience with 
the collection of ideas which they will 
need in life. 

Here is the daily time-table for the 
students at Vogelsang: 


6.00 Reveillé and morning exercises. 
6.15 Dressing. 
7.00 Roll-call, hoisting the flag, and 
breakfast. 

8-9.30 Communal labor. 

10.00 Lectures. 

12.15 Roll-call and midday meal. 
2.30 Sport. 

5-6.30 Communal labor. 
7.00 Roll-call and dinner. 

10.00 Bed-time. 


Opposite the main entrance stands a 
magnificent statue of a naked man, 
representing the ideal German and 
standing on a plinth bearing the in 
scription Hier (“Present”). To the 
right and left are engraved on the 
walls the names of the sixteen mem- 
bers of the Nazi Party who were the 
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first to fall in the fight for the new 
idea. Every student at Vogelsang jg 
held to be taking the place in the 
Nazi Movement of a dead fighter, and 
when the names of these men are 
called out at roll-call their representa. 
tives must answer: “We are present 
for them.” 

They are members, in fact, of a kind 
of lay monastery, from which there 
will issue forth every year the mission. 
aries who are to be the knights er. 
rant of the new Germany. 


—J. F. Angelloz in Mercure de France, Paris. 


Japan’s 
Economic Tyrants 


Although Japan boasts of having 
become a modern state after the revo- 
lution of 1868, economically she has 
never really abolished feudalism. 
Half Japan’s population today are 
peasants, the great majority of whom 
pay rent in kind to a million or so 
landowners who provide neither seed 
nor implements nor capital of any 
kind, nor even technical knowledge 
and assistance to their tenants to farm 
on the most modern lines. 

The landowner in Japan is, as in 
the Middle Ages, an entirely parasitic 
being who takes from the peasant fifty 
to sixty per cent of the rice harvest. 
This has meant that the Japanese 
peasants have never been able to de- 
velop modern agriculture, and have 
been kept at a dead level of poverty. 
The majority of them still cultivate 
the land with the same implements 
and live very much on the same stand- 
ard of life as in the medieval period. 

Agriculture is therefore extremely 
unproductive per person employed on 
the land, although the introduction of 
chemical fertilizers has made possible 
a relatively high production per acre. 
If you take the average production of 
rice in Japan over the last few years 
and the average consumption per head, 
you find that one peasant family— 
man, wife and children all working 
together on the farm—produce just 
enough rice to feed three families. 

The peasant, therefore, who cannot 
make a living from the land, can only 
exist if he finds a subsidiary occupa- 
tion. More than two million peasant 
householders in Japan are engaged in 
the culture of silkworms, whose pro- 
duce goes mainly to the United States; 
but even this is not enough in most 
cases to produce a living. 

Therefore, the custom is _ for 
peasants to contract their daughters 
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to labor almost as slaves in the great 
factories of the cities. The position of 
a woman in Japan is so absolutely 
that of a chattel that her father or 
male guardian can sign a document 
saying: My daughter will work for 
you for two years (or three years, or 
whatever it may be). I promise that 
she will cause you no trouble while 
she is in your employ. 

Tis document is stamped by the 
peasant, the landowner and the agent, 
and the girl is carted off like a beast 
of burden to work in a factory. 

The result is that half the industrial 
working-class consists of girls con- 
tracted to labor by their male owners 
or guardians. Living in a factory 
dormitory far from their homes and 
brought up in ideas of submission and 
obedience, they are t« »orst paid and 
the most docile work.ag-class in the 
world. 

That is what has enabled the Japan- 
ese cotton interests to conquer the mar- 
kets of the world, and goes far to 
explain the total subjection of labor 
in Japan to the employing class. 

The second largest part of Japan’s 
population is a small bourgeoisie, or 
lower middle-class, consisting of arti- 
sans, craftsmen, tiny industrialists, 
little traders and so forth. These re- 
main only one level higher than the 
peasantry. They have never been able 
to expand their businesses, partly be- 
cause the home market is too narrow, 
but mainly because everything profit- 
making in Japan is in the hands of a 
few families, the gigantic family trusts 
of the Mitsui, the Mitsubishi, the Ya- 
suda, the Sumimoto and a few others 
whose names you can count on the 
fingers of your hands. 

Biggest of all these great trusts, the 
Mitsui are bankers .and_ insurance 
people; they are the owners of most 
of the mines in Japan; they own 
chemical factories; they own some 
cotton factories; they own the arma- 
ment factories. At the same time, they 
profit by handling and exporting the 
silk spun in the innumerable small 
workshops and households throughout 
the country. 

The little producer is in the strangle- 
hold of the trusts. When he wants to 
buy machinery he has to go to the 
trusts; or when he wants credits. The 
export markets are also controlled by 
the trusts, and you can get an idea of 
the position of the small producer in 
Japan from the nature of a government 
bill considered a few years ago for 
giving relief to small business men 
and industrialists. The relief proposed 
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FOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


What Is TELEVISION? 


UST another gadget—another form of entertainment? 
No. It represents another step forward in man’s 
mastery of time and space. It will enable us, for the first 
time, to see beyond the horizon. And, in addition, it 
will create new jobs for today and tomorrow. 

New products make new jobs. That’s been the history 
of radio, of the automobile, of electric refrigerators and 
movie cameras and air conditioning. It’s been the history 
of hundreds of other devices and services that have come 
from the research laboratories of industry. That’s why, 
in the last 50 years, the number of factory jobs in this 
country has doubled. And why, in addition, millions of 
other jobs have been created—selling, servicing, and 
obtaining raw materials for the new products. 

It often takes years of costly, painstaking research to 
develop a laboratory experiment into a useful product 
ready for the public to enjoy. This has been the case 
with television. As long ago as 1930, Dr. E. F. W. 
Alexanderson and other General Electric engineers dem- 
onstrated television to a theatre audience in Schenectady, 
N. Y. When, after years of labor, television is ready for 
the public, it will bring to the people of America a new 
product that will add to their comfort and enjoyment, 
raise their living standards, and create new employment 
for today and tomorrow. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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The Axis That Does Not Support But Wants Supporting 
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Britain: “Why not help me support this axis?” 


France: “Have patience. 


was to give them loans at 15 per cent! 

Japan is a country practically with- 
out a real middle class. In 1931, when 
she was still on the gold standard, 
there were only half a million income- 
taxpayers in the country, though 
everybody who got more than $600 a 
year paid the tax. Yet there were at 
the same time in the country people 
drawing $500,000, $1,000,000 and 
$1,500,000 a year. There is thus an 
extreme contrast of wealth and pov- 
erty; and this means that there are 


also the most acute social antagonisms. 
—Freda Utley in The Lecture Recorder, London. 


Germany's Mysterious 
Radio Station 


“Auf wiederhéren morgen, trotz 
Gestapo.” (You'll hear us to-morrow, 
in spite of the Secret Police.) 

That defiant slogan can be heard 
practically every night at about eleven 
by any wireless listener who tunes in 
on short-wave 29.8. It is the regular 
closing signal of the Deutsche Frei- 
heitssender (the German Liberty 
Transmitter), which starts broadcast- 
ing every evening at ten. 

The Freiheitssender is Germany’s 
opposition radio. It presents a lively 
problem to the Gestapo, whose deter- 
mined pursuit it has dodged by chang- 
ing its base of operations every eve- 
ning (though occasionally it tempts 
providence by announcing the neigh- 
borhood from which it is transmit- 
ting). 

To tune in to short-wave 29.8 re- 
quires some patience. Often it fades 
out and comes back again on a nearby 


There is a strike of carpenters.” 


wave-length; it has to dodge a great 
deal of interference from the much 
more powerful Nazi transmitters. 
Those who broadcast face certain 
death if caught; and yet they go on, 
night after night, addressing millions 
of Germans spoonfed with Goebbels- 
propaganda. (But Heaven help any 
listener who himself gets caught doing 


i) 
so. 
“‘Cinna’’ in Time and Tide, London. 





An Alsatian Henlein 


Nine-tenths of Alsace is faithful to 
France. During the days of mobiliza- 
tion (in the September crisis) all the 
reservists presented themselves at their 
barracks and readily took up arms. 
For Alsace has no desire to exchange 
France, who brought her freedom 150 
years ago, for the concentration camps 
of the Third Reich. 

The Alsatian extremists have 
formed an Elsass-Lothringische Partei. 
At its head is the “Fuehrer” Bikler; 
its theoretician is a man named Dr. 
Speizer, and the party program is laid 
down in its manifesto: “We demand 
the right of self-determination.” The 
doctor publishes the journal Stras- 
burger Monatshefte, which carried 
such militant slogans as: “We must be 
Germans in our speeches and our 
songs, in talking and writing, in poems 
and prayers. We do not want to be 
French; we want to be what we were.” 

The journal also specializes in the 
German racial theory: “doctors” of 
various kinds jeer at the French, who, 
they say, have mingled their blood 
with that of negroes. 


—lIlya Ehrenbourg in Izvestia, Moscow. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Highlights of Current History,Dec. 7—Jan. 10 


Foreign Relations 


Dec. 8—President Roosevelt summons home 
our envoy to China for consultation as 
his concern over Japan’s course grows. 

Dec. 15—Export-Import Bank authorizes a 
$25,000,000 credit for China to purchase 
American products. 

Dec. 16—Japan is angered by the American 
credit given China, believing the war 
will be prolonged by outside help. 

Dec. 18—United States-Turkish trade agree- 
ment, providing for free exchange, is 
initialed in Angora. 

Secretary of Interior Ickes, in a speech 
before a Cleveland Zionist group, assails 
Americans who accept decorations from 
dictators. 

Dec. 22—United States bluntly rejects a 
protest from Germany: against Ickes’ 
speech of Dec. 18. His speech reflected 
American views, it is said. German press 
prints blasts against Ickes. 

Dec. 24—Nazi press asserts that relations 
between the United States and Germany 
are now at their “lowest point.” 

Dec. 31—United States sends a strong note 
to Japan demanding the open door and 
all other rights in China. 

Jan. 9—Shipments of aircraft and aerial 
munitions to Japan were banned by the 
Government last July, it is revealed in 
a report to Congress. 

Jan. 10—Ambassadors Kennedy and Bullitt 
tell a Congressional committee that 
Europe is threatened with war in the 
Spring. They point to Mussolini’s aims. 


Defense 


Dec. 13—Navy will increase its apprentice 
forces to cope with the shortage of 
skilled navy yard workers, it is an- 
nounced. 

Dec. 27—Roosevelt orders air pilot training 
for 20,000 students in hundreds of col- 
leges annually. 

Jan. 3—Navy board advises Congress that 
the nation needs 41 air, submarine and 
destroyer defense bases. 

Jan. 4—Roosevelt, in his annual message to 
Congress, offers a defense program 
against the rising menace of dictators. 

Jan. 5—Roosevelt asks Congress to authorize 
new $500,000,000 program. 


Labor 


Dec. 13—President Gorman of the United 
Textile Workers asks the union to vote 
on its return to the AFL. 

Dec. 14—Gorman is ousted from the TWOC 
council by Sidney Hillman for trying to 
divide the workers. 

Dec. 18—Advisory council on social security 
urges that program be revised to add 
14,800,000 persons and alter financing. 

Jan. 3—Supreme Court backs the NLRB in 
the Ford suit, upholding a lower tri- 
bunal’s remand order. 

JAN. 10—Roosevelt assigns Secretary Hop- 
kins to reconcile labor groups and to 
study chances in the Wagner Act. 


Business 


Dec. 9—Anthony Eden, in a speech before 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
says the democracies must meet the chal- 
lenge of a world dominated by force. 

Alfred P. Sloan, General Motors chair- 
man, at a Senate hearing, urges a cut in 
taxes to manufacturers who scrap old 
plants for new ones. : 

Dec. 12—Board of directors of McKesson & 
Robbins, large drug firm, move to oust 
two officials of the company. They sus- 
pect two of the company’s crude drug 
warehouses are myths. 

Maritime Board summons Japanese 
lines on a charge of rate cutting in the 
inter-America trade. 

Patents are used to “stabilize” prices 
of glass containers, a witness tells the 
monopoly inquiry. ‘ 

Dec. 14—F. Donald Coster, McKesson & 
Robbins president, and George Dietrich, 
assistant treasurer, are arrested for 
fraud. 

Fidelity Investment Association, big 
“thrift plan” company, is accused of 
fraud in an injunction suit. 

Dec. 15—Fingerprints show Coster to be 
Philip Musica, notorious swindler who 
“disappeared” after 1920. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper resigns 
to reenter private life. 

Dec. 16—Coster ends his life by a bullet as 
authorities approach to arrest him. 
George Vernard and George and Robert 
Dietrich, his aides, are unmasked as his 
brothers and are jailed. 

Dr. Robert Hutchins resigns his post 
on the New York Stock Exchange board 
in protest against the governor’s refusal 
to reopen the Whitney case. 

Dec. 22—Japanese lines submit in the clash 
over rate cuts on coffee to the West Coast 
ports. 

Dec. 23—Harry Hopkins, WPA administra- 
tor, is named Secretary of Commerce. 

President’s rail relief committee urges 
the centralization of control of all forms 
of transportation. 

Dec. 29—Joseph A. Sisto is expelled from 
the New York Stock Exchange. He is 
charged with stock-juggling. 


Agriculture 


Dec. 10—Crop referendum favors control of 
the cotton crop. Control of flue-cured 
tobacco and rice is voted down. 

Dec. 19—Controller General declares illegal 
the $3,000,000 Farm Security Adminis- 
tration loans for silk mills. 

Jan. 2—Head of the FSA farm cooperative 
at Coolidge, Ariz., quits. He likens the 
venture to the Soviet’s. 


Law 


Dec. 20—American Medical Association, 
three units and 21 doctors are indicted 
as a trust in Washington. 

Dec. 23—Governor Stark of Missouri orders 
the State Attorney General to open a 
drive against Kansas City crime. 
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Jan. 1—Former Governor Frank Murphy of 
Michigan is appointed Attorney General 
of the United States. 

5—Felix Frankfurter, Harvard law 
professor, is named to succeed Justice 

Cardozo on the Supreme Court. Dean 

C. E. Clark of the Yale Law School is 

named to the Court of Appeals. 

Jan. 7—Tom Mooney is pardoned by Gover- 
nor Olson of California and is absolved 
of all guilt in the 1916 San Francisco 
Preparedness Day Parade bombing. 
Mooney says he will work for the “com- 
mon good.” 

David Lawrence, Pennsylvania Demo- 
cratic head, is indicted in an inquiry 
into the Earle regime. 


Relief 


Dec. 8—Hopkins plans changes in WPA 
’ procedure, he says. He wants a “meeting 
of minds” with Congress. 

Dec. 23—Roosevelt names Colonel F. C. Har- 
rington to head the WPA. 

Jan. 3—Senate committee finds that relief 
funds were used in politics in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Pennsylvania. 

Jan. 5—Roosevelt asks $875,000,000 for work 
relief until July 1. 


JAN. 


Housing 


Dec. 8—USHA has spent all its $800,000,000, 
Nathan Straus announces as he allots 
the last funds. 

Dec. 13—Roosevelt extends the limit for 
FHA to insure residential mortgages by 
a billion to three billion. 


Power 


Jan. 5—Roosevelt appoints former Senator 
James P. Pope of Idaho to the TVA 
board. 

Treasury 


Dec. 25—Marriner Eccles, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve System board, in a sharp 
letter to Senator Byrd, denies New Deal 
“waste,” and discounts “alarm” over 
Federal debt. 

Jan. 5—Roosevelt offers a $9,000,000,000 
budget. 


Postal Service 


Dec. 27—Postal service was operated at a 
loss of $43,811,556 in the fiscal year 
1938, Postmaster Farley says in his an- 
nual report. 


Political Groups 


Dec. 14—Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
urges farmer-labor-business solidarity at 
the New Orleans Farm Bureau conven- 
tion. 

Dec. 17—John L. Lewis opens the Labor 
League to all “progressives” in a bid to 
name the 1940 Democratic slate. 

jan. 7—Roosevelt, in his Jackson Day dinner 
speech, calls upon all Democrats to 
units behind the New Deal. He tells 
those out of sympathy with its objectives 
to join the Republicans. 


Religion 


11—Cardinal Mundelein asserts that 
Father Coughlin has no authority to 
speak for the Catholic Church. 


Dec. 


Education 


Dec. 12—Right of a Negro to equal legal 
training in Missouri State schools is 
upheld by the Supreme Court. 
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Dec. 29—Three professors at Columbia 
Teachers College quit the AFL Teachers 
Union. One charges that it is dominated 


by the Communists, 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dec. 7—Fascisti march in Naples, Florence 
and Perugia shouting “Long live Italian 
Tunisia!” 

Dec. 8—France increases her forces in Tunis 
to halt the spread of the Franco-Italian 
rioting. 

Mexico concludes a $17,000,000 oil 
barter deal with Germany. The German 
navy is to receive the fuel. 

Dec. 11—Nazis sweep the election for a new 
Diet in Memel. 

Dec. 13—German envoy, his staff and Nazi 

newspaper correspondents boycott a 

banquet at which Prime Minister Cham- 

berlain rebukes the German press for 
its attacks on British statesmen. 

Marquis of Londonberry, long an 
advocate of British understanding with 
the Reich, comes out against “erman 
colonial demands. 

14—Great Britain warns that the 
Anglo-Italian agreement forbids any 
attack by Italy on Tunisia. 

French Foreign Minister Bonnet as- 
serts that a war will follow any attempt 
to take his country’s territory. 

Dec. 15—Chamberlain again dares the wrath 
of the German press by differentiating, 
in a speech, between the German people 
and their rulers. 

Dec. 16—Dr. Hjalmar Schacht submits to 
George Rublee, refugee committee head, 
Germany’s plan for the “ransoming” of 
German Jews by other nations. 

Dec. 18—Poland warns Czecho-Slovakia to 
curb the Polish Ukrainians’ irredentist 
activity, saying she doubts that Italy 
backs the German policy in this direc- 
tion. 

Dec. 19—Chamberlain asks Germany’s rulers 
for some “sign” that they desire peace. 

Snowstorms bring a record cold to all 
Europe. 

Dec. 21—Slovakia asks a plebescite in the 
areas ceded to Hungary. 

Dec. 22—Italy repudiates her 1935 agree- 
ment with France. 

Dec. 26—France, in a note to Italy, warns 
against inviting a third party to mediate 
their differences. 

Dec. 30—Germany plans to equal British 

submarine tonnage, it is revealed. 

Iran again breaks off relations with 
France, charging slurs on the Shah in 
newspaper headlines about a cat show. 

31—Anglo-German naval talks are 
halted. 

5—Chamberlain praises Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress. The British prime 
minister’s statement is believed to have 
been made to meet the charge that he is 
a Fascist. 

Jan. 6—Czechs shell Munkacs, Hungary. 
Dozens are killed in the fighting. Buda- 
pest makes a vigorous protest to Prague. 

Jan. 8—Village ceded by Czecho-Slovakia 
to Hungary is shelled by the Czechs. 

Jan. 10—Czecho-Slovakia is warned by Hun- 
gary that her troops will invade if her 
border is again attacked. 

Chamberlain, in Paris on way to 
Rome, assures the French that he will 
take a firm stand in his talks with 
Mussolini. 


DEc. 


Dec. 


JAN. 


Lima Conference 


Dec. 7—Secretary of State Hull, arriving in 
Lima, visits other delegation chiefs to 
enlist their support for the “American 
system.” 

Dec. 10—Hull and Cantilo, Argentine For- 
eign Minister, speaking at the opening 
of the conference, say there is no room 
in the Americas for totalitarian ideas. 

Dec. 14—United States’ plan for defense of 
the Americas is shelved as Argentina 
drafts an innocuous substitute. 

Dec. 16—Hull’s policy of no trade restric- 

tions other than tariffs is adopted by 

the conference. 
18—Monroe Doctrine will not alter, 
despite shifts of party in the United 

States, Alfred Landon declares in a 

speech. 

Dec. 21—Argentina offers her own declara- 

tion on American unity, rejecting the 

draft of the majority of the nations. 
24—Twenty-one American republics 
sign an agreement to resist aggression. 

Dec. 27—Conference ends. Speakers stress 
that interdependence does not mean 
sacrifice of independence. 

German and Italian reporters at Lima 
are not invited to a party given by 
President Benavides of Peru. 


Dec. 


DEc. 


Spanish Civil War 


Dec. 15—General Franco restores citizen- 
ship to former King Alfonso. 

Dec. 23—Rebels launch their delayed cam- 
paign in the vicinity of Tremp in Cata- 
lonia. 

Dec. 25—Rebels drive two wedges into the 
Loyalist lines, and claim gains on a 
30-mile front. 

Dec. 28—Rebels push their offensive, but the 
Loyalists strike back in the Tremp 
zone. The battle is the greatest in the 

- war. 

Dec. 29—Rebels report breaking through 
near Balaguer in the center and at 
Granadella on the south. 

Dec. 30—Stern resistance slows up tired 
Rebel troops in Catalonia. Loyalists 
launch a counter-attack. 

Dec. 31—Rebels advance anew. Barcelona is 
bombed at night. 

Jan. 1—Rebels drive Loyalists back on Ar- 
tesa, a strategic town. They report a gain 
on the coast. 

Jan. 2—Rebels say they are within ten miles 
of Falset. They are reported held up 
elsewhere. 

Jan. 4—Rebels force their way to Borjas 
Blancas, 16 miles east of Lerida. 

Jan. 5—Loyalists launch a drive in South- 
ern Spain to ease the pressure on Segre 
as two key towns fall. 

Jan. 6—Loyalists report that their fast-mov- 
ing drive in South-Central Spain has 
slowed up the Rebels in Catalonia. 

JAN. 8—Both sides report new gains. The 
Rebels advance in Balaguer and the 
Loyalists in Estremadura. 


Sino-Japanese War 


Dec. 13—Chinese advance on Hankow. They 
report the recovery of nearly all the 
Hunan territory lost since Nov. 12. 

Dec. 15—Chiang Kai-shek flies to Siam to 
prepare defense against the expected 
Japanese drive on Shensi. 


Dec. 20—Japan rushes five divisions to 


Manchukuo from North China because 
of their fears of Russia. 
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Dec. 22—Chinese shift their supply line 1 
Burma as the French prohibit war ship. 
ments through Indo-China. 

China buy 1000 trucks from Genera] 
Motors and Chrysler, using her ney 
American credit. 

Dec. 26—Move for truce is reported in Hong 
Kong. A new Japanese drive starts jy 
Shansi Province. 

Jan. 1—Arrest of 200 persons in a purge 
of the Chinese “peace party” is re. 
ported. General Wang is dismissed. 

Jan. 3—Japanese Cabinet resigns under ex. 
tremist pressure in a split over the 
policy in China. 

Jan. 4—Baron Hiranuma, Fascist, becomes 
the Japanese Premier. 


France 


Dec. 9—Chamber of Deputies votes 315 to 
241 to support Premier Daladier’s pro. 
gram for national recovery. 

Dec. 28—France will double her Somaliland 
military and naval forces, it is an- 
nounced. Two warships are on_ their 


way there. 

Dec. 29—Stockholders of Pathé large film 
corporation, charge Natan, its head, 
with fraud. 


Jan. 1—Daladier scores a victory on the new 
66,000,000,000 franc budget in the Cham- 
ber and then sails on a trip to parts of 
the French empire. 

Jan. 2—Daladier is cheered in Corsica. He 
points to circling warships as a symbol 
of security. 

Jan. 3—Tunisia wildly acclaims Daladicr. 

Jan. 6—Daladier completes his empire ‘cur 
with a review of the Foreign Legion in 
Algiers. 


Great Britain 


Dec. 21—Government will spend £20,000,000 
to reinforce homes with steel against 
air raids, it is announced. 

Dec. 22—Duchess of Atholl is defeated in a 
Perthshire by-election by a supporter of 
Chamberlain. 

Jan. 1—Sir James Jeans receives the Order 
of Merit. Four peerages are created. 

Jan. 6—Government resuscitates its equal- 


ization fund by a record gold purchase 
from the Bank of England. 


Italy 


Dec. 14—Vast arms outlay is fixed by Italy 
in her new budget. A deficit of 4,755,- 
000,000 lire is foreseen. 


Palestine 


Dec. 18—A priest of the Mosque of Omar is 
slain by the Arabs in Jerusalem. He 
had opposed the exiled Mufti. 


San Salvador 
Jan. 4—President Martinez, backed by Ger- 


man and Italian Fascists, has his term 
extended six years. 


Siam 
Dec. 15—The third attempt in four years is 


made on the life of Premier Songgram. 
He and his family are poisoned. 


Yugoslavia 


Dec. 11—Government gets only 58.9 per 
cent of the vote in the parliamentary 
elections. The Matchek group gets 40.21 
per cent. 
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1 Hong HE recent Pan-American Confer- 

arts in ence at Lima, Peru, has focused 
popular interest in the United 

purge 7 

is re I States upon life to the south of us. 

d. Thereabouts is an endless panorama of 

ler z local sight and sound which takes us 

er ne 


farther from New York, or Cincinnati, 
comes or San Francisco, than would Paris or 
Berlin. 

Consider, for example, the blue 
Caribbean with its flying fish and scat- 
tered, romantic islands dotted here 
and there just beyond the horizon. 
liland | There is Cuba, with its Casino and its 
is an- | night-life in Havana, and its Hispanic 

their J hall game—Fastest sport in the world 
» film | —Which Yankees mispronounce as 
head, § “hy-ly”. The Cuban Capitol is the 

world’s third most magnificent build- 
e new — ing, exceeded only by St. Peter’s at 
Rome and St. Paul’s in London. The 

natives are friendly and frankly like 
a. He § visiting Americanos of the North. 
ymbol There is the Panama Canal Zone, 

’ and the Republic of Panama. The Zone 
ladicr, E ’ 

, cong | i8 a great base for Uncle Samuel’s sol- 
‘on in | diers, sailors, and marines; and pay- 
day—the first of the month, to be exact 
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pac ay Popa Loe erstan ing of present-day happenings 
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Pee res day are thousands of contributing 
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[ina | roughly fifty miles and taking what 

ter of | seems but a few minutes. From the air 

9 ihe shadowy strip of the great Canal 

rder ; ‘ ae ; 

“2 gives a magnificent bird’s-eye view of 

squal- | what American mechanical genius can 

chase | provide. The canal is teeming with 
ships: Yankee, Norwegian, Italian, 
that of His Britannic Majesty and His 

ik Teutonic Fuehrerschaft. 

755, Down below Panama, neat and clean 
as a whistle, but with all that old- 


world Hispanic charm of iron balco- WORLD ALMANAG 


nies and tropical foliage and snappy and Book of Facts 
iar is | senoritas, sits vast Colombia, now the 
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. He | most progressive state in South Amer- insiiiliiiansais 
ica. At Baranquilla is South America’s New York World-Telegram 
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Cie which form a coastal network, and a 
term spick-and-span rest-room where flows 
so subtle a brand of tropical beer. At 
Cartagena is the Colombian naval base, 
the Annapolis of the Republic, with 
British technicians and ancient forts 
and monasteries. The Cathedral here 
is well worth seeing, with saintly colo- 
nial bones on display, and crude native 
per | religious art that alternates between 
oa creeps and exaltation. All along this 
, Caribbean shore roam the shades of 
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neers; Spanish, Dutch, English 
French, Portuguese, polyglot. 

Further on is the delightful Dutc), 
oil-island of Curacao, with dykes and 


windmills, and sturdy Holland ma. 

rines in straw hats and ribbons. Her Mis i 
are perfumes and liquors and immacy. ff pros 
late Negroes, and a model setup off A 
Teutons - in - the - Tropics. The bored thei 
Dutch detectives said they had nothing § Her 


to do, and the comfortable jail housed and 
only one Yankee stowaway. attit 
Nearby lies the Venezuelan main. § >" 
land. Venezuela means “little Venice” §V° ' 
—hbecause some of her aborigines once itsel 
were water-dwellers along lagoons. Up § ie" 
in the Andes sits Caracas, the capital § tt 
city. Here are a bull-ring (if you like §)¥*' 
that sort of thing), all the home relics §#¥ 
of Generalissimo Simon Bolivar (the §°™ 
South American George Washington), 
and incomparable “alpine” scenery § Un 
along a steep, twisting motor-road up 
from La Guaira on the coast. Interest. 
ing racial mixtures of giants and 
dwarfs, of reds, whites, and blacks, 
greet you with grins and more or less 
open hands. 


Porto Rico is a model American de- 
pendency which furnished one of our 
delegates for the Lima get-together. It 
boasts a beautiful new Supreme Court 
and Spanish regulars in American 
army uniforms. The Governor wel- 
comes Yankee tourists in his palace. 
The climate is ideal. Jamaica is utterly] } 
black and utterly British, too. Black 
militia, black firemen and _ police; |},.,; 
with the Sherwood Forresters from],), 
Nottingham kept discreetly on the out- 
skirts of Kingston. Here is the Myrtle- 
bank swimming pool, dozens of cozy 
bars, beautiful rolling scenery, and the 
big, bad ghost of old Sir Harry Mor- 


gan, pirate extraordinary who once 
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sacked Panama—‘“his” ruins _ still ¥ 
stand with gaping, fire-gutted, bare Hit 


h 





walls, * 

All these spots, along with jazzy,|,,, 
beach-bathing Nassau; the black}... 
“Danish” Virgin Islands; voodoo, |p,, 
“Frenchy” Haiti; tawny, dictatorial |<, 
San Domingo, with the oldest city of}... 
the New World and the grave of Chris- |... 
topher Columbus; Tortuga, home port},¢ 
of the buccaneers; Costa Rica, model | ,¢ 
white “Jeffersonian” statelet; and many 
more—all are within a week, or less, 
of New York. They give one the “feel” |... 
of Lima—the lure of the mysterious, | .; 
passionate equator. Try it out, and | .¢ 
have a grand boat ride at the same |}, 
time. Glamor girls come in all colors. Ipl 


—R. S. |to. 
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id ma- 

s. Here fis in every sense a good American 
nmMacy. progressive. 

tup off All of these diversified talents find 
bored their way into Mr. Frank’s new book. 
1othing Here his economic analysis is acute, 
housed and hopeful. His away-from-Europe 
attitude may be a form of isolationism, 
but if we follow European patterns 


main. 
Tenice” @we may end up as Europe today finds 
8 once itself. One Civil War, Mr. Frank be- 


ns. Up lieves, is quite enough for the United 
capital @ States. He stands for intelligent social 
su like @justice, sensible planning, and an 


» relics Q2V0idance of the suicidal European 
r (the qconception of the class struggle. 

gton), 

cenery 1 Unto Caesar 

ad up 

igi F. A. Voigt, foreign editor of the 
san 


famous liberal Manchester Guardian 
of England, has rendered the inquiring 
public a service in this stout volume. 
It deals with the dictators. And it 
an de-Jdeals with them in the best Manches- 
of our fier Guardian tradition of objectivity 
her. Itfand decency, plus an avoidance of 
Court that avid sensationalism with which 
erican {English literary hacks once treated 
' wel-Ithe first modern dictator, Napoleon 


valace. Bonaparte. 
itterly 


Black 
olice; 
from 
e out- 
lyrtle- 
| cozy 
id the 
Mor- 
once 
still 
bare 


dlacks, 
or less 


Mr. Voigt starts, thoroughly enough, 
with a theoretical study of Marxism 
and Hitlerism, those antithetical forces 
which so much resemble one another 
in practice. From Marx stems inter- 
nationalism and socialism, and from 
Hitler stems national socialism. The 
distinction is a fine one, and the au- 
thor performs a service in driving his 
points home. 



























From Marxism to Stalin, and from 
Hitlerism to Hitler, are logical steps 
which Mr. Voigt takes in ‘hie stride. 
jazzy, Lenin and Mussolini come in for close 
black scrutiny, as do the histories of the 
O@00, ‘Russian and neo-German revolutions. 
torial Sanctions, the war in Spain, the after- 
ty of} math of Versailles, the ethics of lib- 
shris-|-ralism: all receive their due amount 
' Port of attention, as does the broader aspect 
nodel }of the international situation. 
many} Mr. Voigt has lived in Germany, 
Jess, |Russia, and Turkey. He has been ar- 
feel ‘rested, and nearly executed on occa- 
‘10US; sion. He accepts this stoically as part 


an@\of the journalistic game. Above all, 
| he is a scholar and linguist, and ap- 
plors. | 


plies “ancient” history to current his- 
R. S. tory in his search for truth. 
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Sept. 25 

IT Happened in Harlan, Sept. 29 

ITALY’S Record in Ethiopia, Sept. 25 


JAPAN: Conqueror’s Conundrum, 
Japan at Manila, Jan. 32 

JASTROW, Joseph, The Dictatorial 
plex, Dee. 40 

JOHN BULL in Latin America, Jan. 38 


Dec. 19; 


Com- 


KELLY, Fred C., Government by Test Tube, 
Feb. 35 

KRAUS, Rene, Mohammed Stages a Come- 
back, Feb. 18 


LABOR’S Civil War, Jan. 26 

LATIN AMERICA: Black Shirts in Latin 
America, Nov. 32; Japan Tiptoes Around 
the Monroe Doctrine, Sept. 32: John Bull 
in Latin America, Jan. 38: Latin Amer- 
ican Notes, Sept. 13; Lima Notes and 
Documents, Feb. 40; Meaning of Lima, 
Feb. 37; Red Star South, Dec. 27 

LIMA: Notes and Documents, Feb. 40 

LINDLEY, Ernest K., The New Congress, 
Feb. 15 

LORE, Ludwig, The Four Ukraines, Feb. 31 


MAPS: United States 
Taken, Dec. 37 


MARKEY, Morris, The Family at the Fac- 
tory, Jan. 41; U. S. Gets its Picture Taken, 


2 


Dec. 3 
MARS Motors East, Feb. 30 


MAUROIS, Andre, Paradox of French Com- 
munism, Nov. 27 


MEANING of Lima, Feb. 37 
MOHAMMED Stages a Comeback, Feb. 18 
MYTH of Economic Matriarchy, Feb. 45 


Gets Its Picture 


NEW Congress, Feb. 15 
NEW Directions in France, Jan. 17 
NEW Housing for America, Nov. 44 
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PALESTINE: 
Dec. 24 


PALMER, Frank L., We Vote as We Pleas, 
Jan. 35 : 


PANAMA: Defence Problem No. 1, Dec, RY 

PARADOX of French Communism, Noy, om 

PEACE: A Plan for World Peace, Nov, 4 

PENDRY, Elizabeth R., A Plan for Wor 
Peace, Nov. 43 

PHILIPPINES: Japan at Manila, Jan, » 

POLAND Rides the Tiger, Sept. 21 


POLITICS: Return of the Two Party §y;. 
tem, Dec. 13; Roosevelt Tries the Prima. 
ries, Oct. 16 

PROGRESS Forces a Choice, Dec. 7 


Holy Terror in Palestine 


RADIO and the Monroe Doctrine, Nov. 28 
RAILROAD Record in Mediation, Dec. 42 
RED Star South, Dec. 27 

RELIGIOUS Horizon, Sept. 53; Oct. 48; NuGilf you 

50; Dec. 48; Jan. 49; Feb. 50 

RETURN of the Two Party System, Dee, 13 e Clul 
ROOSEVELT Tries the Primaries, Oct. 16 fh for 
ROSHOLT, Malcolm, A. R. P., Oct. 30 r 


RYAN, John A., A Catholic Examines Fathegl fin 
Coughlin, Feb. 25 











) to ; 

ST. PAUL Wins a War, Sept. 18 lanec 
SARGENT, Porter, The Breeding Ground off, 

Imperialism, Sept. 37 avort 
SAYRE, Francis Bowes, Trade by Treaties 

Jan. 14 In ot 

SCANDINAVIA: Pace-Setter in Peace, Febj. , 

27 r fe 


SHARP, William B., Rev., The Religious DU Cat 
Horizon, Sept. 53; Oct. 48; Nov. 50; Dec 
48; Jan. 49; Feb. 50 


SHAW, Roger, Africa: Back on the Choppin: 
Block, Jan. 20; Mars Motors East, Feb 
80; Railroad Record in Mediation, Dee. 4 


SOUTH America’s No. 1 Tyranny, Oct. 2% 

SPAIN: Whose Fault in Spain? Dee. 31 

STARK, Louis, Labor’s Civil War, Jan. 2% 

STONE, I. F., It Happened in Harlan, Sep 
29 

ETORY of a German Town, 


STRACHEY, John, 
Britain, Jan. 29 


Oct. 25 
Communism in Grea 


THIRTY Dollars Every Thursday, Oct. 7 
THIS Refugee Problem, Jan. 7 


TOMLINSON, Edward, The 
Lima. Feb. 37 

TRACY, M. E. Cooperation, Sept. 7; Progres 
Forces a_Choice, Dec. 7; Radio and th 
Monroe Doctrine, Nov. 28; This Refug 
Problem, Jan. 7; Thirty Dollars Evel 
Thursday, Oct. 7; Twenty Years, Nov. 7 

TRADE by Treaties, Jan. 14 

TURKEY with Western Dressing, Nov. 3 


TWENTY Years, Nov. 7 


Meaning 0 


























UNITED STATES: America’s Peace Arm} 
Jan, 43: Bank Assets Go Begging, Oct. % 
Community Appraisal of the W.P.A., Fel \ 
42: Economic Problem No. 1, Oct. 4 
United States Gets Its Picture Taken, Det 
37: The Government, Sept. 48; Oct. 4 
Nov. 51: Dec. 49; Jan. 50; Feb. 51; | 
Happened in Harlan, Sept. 29; Lima Col [ 
ference, Feb. 837; New Congress, Feb. 1 
New Housing for America, Nov. 44; Pani b 
ma; Defence Problem No. 1, Dec. 
The Coming Struggle over Taxation, Def 
22; We Vote as We Please, Jan. 35 the 

decid 
ew 
tl wh 

Oct. 13 tatest 


WHOSE Fault in Spain? Dec. 31 JOS. 


WILCOX. Francis 0., Democracy the DutQolun 
Way. Sept. 39 


WE Vote as We Please, Jan. 35 
WELLS, Linton, Holy Terror in Palestin 
Dec, 24 


WHAT Can Hitle 


England Do about 


WOLFE, Henry C., Hungary’s Race Betweq © 
Reform and Fascism, Dec. 16; ScandinavigOr, 1 
Pace-Setter in Peace, Feb. 27 her re 

WORLD Today in Books, Sept. 2; Oct. nose 
Nov. 2; Dec. 2; Jan. 2; Feb. 2 pee 

WRIGHT, Roscoe, Community Appraisal § indi 


the W.P.A., Feb. 42 
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INUED FROM OTHER SIDE 


it come to you. If not, you merely 
a and mail a slip, saying, ‘Don't 
bat 2” 


‘ou Still Browse In Bookstores 


Not only are you under no compul- 
in to take the book-of-the-month, 
pres of other recommendations are 
de to help you choose among all 
w books with discrimination. The 
vance report about the book-of-the- 
pth comes to you (the service costs 
y nothing) along with succinct and 
phly clarifying reports about all the 
et books which have gone through 
p reading system described above. 


If you want to buy one of these from 
Club, you can get it by merely ask- 
p for it. Or you can use these reports 
e find that most of our members 
}) to guide you in buying these mis- 
laneous recommended books from 
favored bookseller. 
In other words, instead of limiting 
ur reading, this system widens it. 
bu can browse among the books as 


. Greal Vie 


ad 


always, but now do it intelligently; 
you know what to look for. 


W hat’s The Advantage 


Once and for all this system really 
keeps you from missing the new books 
you want to read. You do actually buy 
and read those you want, instead of 
confessing sadly to friends, “I never 
got around to reading that!” 


In addition, there is a great money- 
saving whenever you buy the book-of- 
the-month from the Club. Our judges’ 
choices are usually at the top of every 
national best-seller list. Time and 
again they are books you ultimately 
find yourself buying anyway, whether 
you are a member of the Club or not, 
because they are so widely talked 
about. (Outstanding examples of 
these in 1938 were THE YEARLING, 
WITH MALICE TOWARD SOME, THE 
HORSE AND BUGGY DOCTOR, and a list 
cf others too long to include here.) 

By buying these books-of-the- 
month from the Club, you sometimes 
pay less than the regular retail price; 
and in addition for every two books- 
of-the-month you decide to buy you 
receive, free, one of the Club’s book- 
dividends. 


Free Books You Get 


These book-dividends represent a 
unique and remarkable system of sav- 
ing. The explanation is that the Club 
does not buy books from the publisher, 
it buys she right to print the book-of- 
the-month its judges choose. So many 
of its members ordinarily want the 


RUE PICTURE OF YOURSELF AS A BOOK-READER 


book-of-the-month that an enormous 
edition can be printed. The saving on 
this quantity-production is large 
enough to enable the Club to buy the 
right to print other fine library vol- 
umes. These are then manufactured 
and distributed free among the Club's 
members—one for every two books- 
of-the-month you buy. The resulting 
economy is extraordinary. For every 
$1 you spend for a book-of-the-month 
you actually receive about 75c back in 
the form of free books, figured at re- 
tail value. 


Some of the actual book-dividends 
distributed within recent months are 
the best indication of what can be 
done by this systera: they included 
BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
(a special $6 edition); JOSEPH IN 
EGYPT (2 vols., $5); the Pulitzer 
Prize edition of ANDREW JACKSON, 
by Marquis James ($5); MADAME 
CURIE, by Eve Curie ($3.50); THE 
ARTS, by Hendrik van Loon ($3.95). 
These books were all given to mem- 
bers—not sold, mind you! 


W hat’s Y our Obli gation 


You pay no yearly sum to belong to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. You pay 
nothing, except for the books you buy. 
You simply receive a bill with each 
book sent. 


Your only obligation as a member 
is to agree to buy four books-of-the- 
month a year from the Club. These 
may be either current or past selec- 
tions, if the latter are in stock at the 
time. 










Yet. 49 
1: | 


Joseph in Eaypt 


by Thomas Mann 


51; 
na Col 
‘eb. 1 


Hitle 


Betwe 


Oct. 





aisal § indicate your preference. 


EE COPY... TO NEW MEMBERS 


the other Book-Dividends listed in postcard 


decide to join the Book-of-the-Month Club 
alestitfve will give you free, as a new member, 
|| which has been acclaimed as “perhaps 
eatest creative work of the twentieth cen- 
JOSEPH IN EGYPT, by Thomas Mann 
> Dut@olumes, boxed, retail price $5.00). This 
Joe of the recent book-dividends of the 
dinavigOr, if you prefer, you may choose one of 
her recent book-dividends. They are listed 
postcard at the right. When subscribing, 


Pies enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am to receive, free, the book 
checked below, that I am also to receive, without expense, your monthly magazine which 
reports about current books, and that for every two books-of-the-month I purchase from 
the Club, I am to receive the current book-dividend then being distributed. For my part, 
I agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 


Check title you prefer to receive as your free enrollment book 


(1) JOSEPH IN EGYPT [| THE ARTS’ [] MADAME CURIE 
CO BARTLETT’S QUOTATIONS O ANDREW JACKSON 


Mr. 
Name 9 eo yey PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY = = SS ” 
GTS O EG scsi cit a a a lc eee 
CIN israel esse Mie Bie ela iets oly el Bes es i iicicaciietsicnseee sisal aati 
Biraleess Commernhans, fF O0 Pisicccnsncinitissnuitisssiasisisiiansiisasisiniassinoasieiaaaaniissiiiiiesianeiiaaaaiaamiamitattii 


Please check whether you would like us to ship the current 
book-of-the-month with the free book above YES [] NO [] 

Books shipped to Canadian members DUTY PAID, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Ltd. 

From Current History A112 


| er coe oa SN SS Ey CL Ge HS Get ns Cans Sent 










TRUE PICTURE OF YOURSELI 
AS A BOOK-READER 









Here is a list of some good books widely talked 
about during 1938. Check those you wanted 


Why miss in 1939—as you did in 1938— 
sO many new books you would deeply enjoy? 


oo self-examination provided at 

the right will show the degree to 
which you may have allowed procrast- 
ination (it is nothing more, when ana- 
lyzed) to keep you from reading new 
books which you want very much to 
read. How often have you promised 
yourself to do something about this! 


There is something simple you can 
do, and as effectual as it is simple. 
Over 200,000 families—persons like 
yourself—have found it effectual. Be- 
come a subscriber of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. This has become the 
most thorough-going service ever de- 
vised to help perspicacious book-read- 
efs save money on new books, and 
keep them from missing those they 
are most interested in. 


W hat Is Involved 
You are not obliged, as a member 
of the Club, to take the book-of-the- 


month its judges choose. Nor (this is 
a frequent misapprehension arising 
from our name) are you obliged to 
buy one book every month from the 
Club. Here is the simple system: 


Publishers submit all their impor- 
tant bocks to us. These go through 
the most careful reading routine now 
in existence. It is not unusual for a 
single book to be read by nine differ- 
ent preliminary readers before it is 
even recommended to Club members. 
At the end of this sifting process, our 
five judges choose one book as the 
book-of-the-month. 


But this choice is not in the least 
binding upon you as a member. You 
receive a carefully written report 
about the book iz advance of its pub- 
lication. If you decide from this report 
that it is a book you really want, you 


—CONTINUED ON OTHER SIDE 































very much to read—and those you did read. 


This list represents those books which 
have been most in demand by our mem- 


you bers, who constitute an excellent cross- 
INTENDED section of the nation’s reading-public. yoy 
DID REA 
vo.nsne NON-FICTION , 
(0 Benjamin Franklin—Carl Van Doren.............. QO 


(0 With Malice Toward Some—Margaret Halsey 9 


(0 The Horse and Buggy Doctor................0e0008 0 
Arthur E, Hertzler 


( Fanny Kemble—Margaret Armstrong.............. Oo 
© Philosopher’s Holiday—Irwin Edman.............. Oo 
0 The Coming Victory of Democracy................ 0 


Thomas Mann 
0 Listen! the Wind—Anne Morrow Lindbergh... Qo 
f=] Phe Evolution Gl Pa veies sis cccciscsscessesssdesssess.s. Oo 
Albert Einstein & hespelt Infeld 
C Out of Africa—Isak Dinesen....... assonsssnecosvessonen Oo 
O Andrew Jackson—Marquis James...:..............0 0 
( The Promises Men Live By—Harry Scherman 0 
O The Summing Up—W. Somerset Maugham.... 0 


0 The Fight for Life—Paul de Kruif.................... O 
© Hell On Ice—Commander Edw, Ellsberg.......... Oo 
0) The Folklore of Capitalism................sssseese O 
Thurman W.-Arnold 
0) Red Star Over China—Edgar Snow.................. o 
(1 The Tyranny of Words—Stuart Chase.............. 0 
( This Is My Story—Eleanor Roosevelt................ oO 
0 A Southerner Discovers the South.................. g 
Jonathan Daniels 
0 Dry Guillotine—Rene Belbenoit...................... Oo 
(0 The Importance of Living—Lin Yutang.......... 0 
(1) Madame Curie—Eve Curie... O 
(1 R.F.D.—Charles Allen Smatt.................:0000 oO 
(1 Fashion is Spinach—Elizabeth Hawes.............. 0 
©) The Arts—Hi. W. vant: Lois. i..:...ccs0ss00s ssscsersesee oO 
1 Savage Symphony—Eva Lips.........0.....cccceeeeeeee Oo 


(J Four Hundred Million Customers—Carl Crow 
1 A Puritan in Babylon—William Allen White 0 


CO Behind the Ballots—James Farley............. wesonsses G 
F) Goye=-Gharlts Pate viccciisssisnissssossesioresscdecasesses oO 
( We Married an Englishman....................0000000 oO 
Ruth & Helen Hoffman 
(0 Life With Mother—Clarence Day..../........0006 oO 
FICTION 
(0 The Yearling—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings...... 0 
C) Phe Cicadel=A.. J. Crowite ies. 505s ssseissssccnpanssse Oo 
(0 Great American Novel—Clyde Brion Davis.... 0 
(0 Joseph in Egypt—Thomas Mann.................0000 Oo 
(0 What People Said—W. L. White..............0000 oO 
{J Winter in April—Robert Nathan..................... Oo 
{J The Turning Wheels—Stuart Cloete................ Oo 
(CO Imperial City—Elmer Rice.............ccccseeseseseeeees Oo 
[ Rebecca—Daphne du Mauriet.................00000000 oO 
(0 All This, and Heaven Too—Rachel Field........ oO 
My Sister Eileen—Ruth McKenney.................. Oo 
1) Northwest Passage—Kenneth Robert............... a) 
( The General’s Lady—Esther Forbes.................. O 
( My Son, My Son—Howard Spring.................... Oo 
O ... and Tell 6f Time—Laura Krey................... 0 
O) Man’s Hope—Andre Malraux..................00c000 0 
(1 The Mortal Storm—Phyllis Bottome.............:.. 0 
0 A Day of Battle—Vincent Sheean....................+ O 
0 The Rains Came—Louis Bromfield.................... Oo 
0) Action at Aquilla—Hervey Allen.................... Oo 
(0 Promenade—G. B. Lancaster.............ccsccsseseseee i} 
(0 And So—Victoria—Vaughan Wilkins................ oO 
() Count Belisarius—Robert Graves..................... oD 
() Testament—R. C, Hutchinson.................0000 oO 


© To the Marketpiace—Berry Flemigg................ 





ooooo0000000 


YOU 
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